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WE begin this paper without any biographical sketch of 
Francis Bacon, afterwards Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. - 
Albans, and Lord High Chancellor of England. Such a 
sketch within the limits of an essay like this would of neces- 
sity be bald, disjointed, and unsatisfactory. It would also be 
needless. The name and glory of the man are known to all 
who read English, at least to all who read English history ; 
and so are the leading events of his life. There are vexed 
and complicated questions connected with the personal history 
of Lord Bacon, on which volumes have been written, on 
which, possibly, volumes will again be written, and leave the 
questions still unsolved, — at least, leave mankind as divided 
in opinion concerning them, as they are at present. As all 
that could here be said in the discussion would be superficial 
or incomplete,— would, indeed, amount to little more than 
evasive generalities or assertive dogmatism, — it is better for 
us, on the whole, to keep entirely clear of the controversy. 

One fact there is about which all parties are agreed, and 
that is the greatness of Bacon’s genius. It is interesting to 
observe how the absorbing impression which this one fact has 
left on the general mind has weakened the interest on nearly 
all else that concerns Bacon. This is always the case with 
the genius of a supremely original, bold, and revolutionary 
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thinker. It is as a thinker the world at large recognizes Ba- 
con, and it is as a thinker the world at large will the longest 
remember and revere him. The other elements and relations 
of his life are comparatively lost in this one central vocation, 
by which alone he has a universal ministry and a perpetual 
fame. Bacon had many other high offices ; he had also other 
marvellous gifts; but the politician, the statesmen, the law- 
yer, the orator, and the judge are nearly forgotten in Bacon 
the thinker; and if we note still with admiration the splendor 
of his eloquence and the poetic vigor of his imagination, it is 
ever in subordination to the glory and achievements of his 
thought. In the same way, we lose sight of Bacon’s personal 
character, or cease to take any serious interest in the contro- 
versies which the discussion of it has excited. True, men will 
constantly take sides, and even with the passions of partisans, 
as to the conduct of Bacon in his personal and public relations. 
But the dispute will be always temporary, while the general ag- 
gregate of educated minds, little influenced by the dispute, will 
ever hold the immortal thinker in changeless veneration. 
What Bacon was as a man will, as time rolls on, be an in- 
quiry for ethical antiquarians ; what Bacon is as a mind, every 
reader can learn for himself directly from Bacon’s own writ- 
ings. No character so much as the great thinker becomes so 
thoroughly dissociated from accessories. Who recalls Plato 
as the mere citizen of Athens? Who in his mind gives any 
prominence to the fact, that Aristotle was the tutor of Alex- 
ander ?— though Alexander himself deserves to be called the 
ideal of heroic warriors, and the very demigod of battles. 
Few traces of the conquests which he made are now to be 
found in the material or social civilization of the world; but 
the deathless influence of his tutor has its witness in every 
cultivated mind. Who now lays any stress on the irritable 
ness of Newton’s personal temper, or on his occasional mis- 
judgments of opponents in scientific controversy? Who 
brings Spinoza much to mind in connection with details of 
his private life? Yet there is much of interest in what is 
recorded of that life; much in his thoughtful youth ; — his 
trouble with the synagogue; his narrow escape from assassi- 
nation ; his pupilship with Van Ende; his unsuccessful court- 
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ship of Van Ende’s brilliant and learned daughter; his re- 
tired, frugal, and simple habits; his quiet and tender man- 
ners; his grinding optical glasses for his daily bread; his 
honorable poverty; his indifference to wealth or patronage ; 
his hatred of personal, pecuniary, or mental dependence ; his 
patience under suffering; his meekness against persecution ; 
his moveless adherence to his sense of truth and right; his 
scorn of falsehood, evasion, or prevarication; and, to crown 
the whole, his lonely, his almost solitary death ; — these would 
seem to furnish matter even for a romance; but we forget 
them all when we recall Spinoza as a philosopher, and his 
sublime, stern, and remorseless logic. Kant was much else 
than the analyzer of our mental faculties ;— he was a math- 
ematician, a natural philosopher, a natural theologian, a 
powerful and eloquent writer and lecturer, and for more 
than forty years a learned, versatile, admired teacher in the 
University of Kénigsberg: but the world only knows Kant 
as the founder of the Critical or Transcendental Philosophy, 
and as such he has had an influence only less than Plato 
or Aristotle. 

It is thus that, in sublime and original organizers of 
thought, all that is incidental to the time and the individual 
fades into obscurity, and the thinker alone stands clearly and 
openly in the light. Contrary to what we might expect, the 
greatest thinkers hold an equal race in time with the greatest 
poets; for if the poets have advantage at the start, the 
thinkers, in the long run, overtake, and sometimes pass them. 
The thinkers may never at any one period have large audi- 
ence, but always they continue to have students ; at last, even 
the poets themselves cease to be popular, and the thinkers 
have one circumstance in their favor, — they can be more easily 
translated than the poets. It is probable that Plato and Aris- 
totle find at present more readers in translation than Aischy- 
lus, Kuripides, or even Homer, find in the original; and the 
translated thinker is likely to give more of his thought to the 
reader than the translated poet can give of his passion, imagi- 
nation, pathos, music, and beauty. 

It was, we fancy, as a thinker that Bacon at last felt he 
would have done to him the widest and the most lasting jus- 
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tice. In the turmoil of ambition, he may not have seen this, 
or he may have left it out of sight; but in the retirement and 
calm reflection of his closing years it must have occurred to 
him that it would be mainly as a thinker and philosopher the 
world would regard him with its most unanimous gratitude 
and admiration. He could not on other grounds have been 
certain of an unquestionable verdict from posterity. However 
undeserved he may have deemed the odium which tarnished 
his reputation in the later portion of his life, however unjust 
he may have considered the treatment he received from some 
of his contemporaries, no illusion of self-regard — not even the 
conviction of innocence — could have hindered him from know- 
ing that some parts of his conduct must always and every- 
where appear to be at least of doubtful meaning. Viewed as 
a whole, he did not fear that his character would fail of char- 
itable and candid judgment; and he was sure that, when once 
men were clear from local and temporary passions, they would 
do the fullest justice to his merits. But in any such expecta- 
tion he must have depended largely on the potency of his 
thought, on the greatness of his intellectual claims; and it is 
on such, we believe, he must have placed his prophetic confi- 
dence when he wrote that famous and pathetic passage in his 
will: ‘“‘My name and memory I leave to foreign nations, and 
to my own countrymen after some time be passed over.” His 
confidence has been justified; for if there are some who can- 
not hold him to have been innocent, there are none who hold 
that any such guilt was his as to deprive him of his title to 
the fame of ages and the praise of nations. 

The most sure, the most indisputable, and the most un- 
doubted title to these, Bacon has in his genius, and it is on 
this genius that we propose to offer some general observa- 
tions. 

In contemplating Lord Bacon’s genius, the first and most 
direct impression which we receive is that of its wonderful 
magnitude. It is not that Bacon’s genius has all the mental 
dimensions of height and depth and scope, but it has them in 
enormous measure; not as the cube with its sharply de- 
fined surfaces, lines, and angles, but as the sphere, with 
its centre of unity and its harmonious wholeness. For this 
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reason the genius of Bacon wants what we call intensity. 
The vehemency and force of it are therefore comparatively 
lost to us, not alone in its vastness, but also in the perfectly 
ordered relations of its faculties among themselves. It is very 
difficult for a common mind, or even for an extraordinary 
mind as compared with a common mind, to conceive ade- 
quately the compass of such a mind as Bacon’s. We have no 
subjective standard or analogy that can sufficiently help us. 
We look into it, and think we look through it; we think that 
we discern the circumscription of its boundary, but we mis- 
take ; itis only the limit of our own horizon that we really see. 
This earth is encased in a globe of atmosphere forty-five miles in 
depth. That is but an atom compared with the sphere of stars 
beyond, which shapes itself in the circle of the eye. The image 
in the eye gives no positive conception to the mind of the actual 
reality. No man takes within the grasp of his conception the 
planetary system, or even the sun, the central object of it. 
No man takes within the grasp of his conception the earth 
whereon he lives, not even the ocean. When he is out upon 
what we call its immensity of waters, he can see, at most, only 
about eight miles in one direction, and this would give him a 
circle of less than fifty miles. This seems, as indeed it is, 
magnificent ; it is so, not by the visible space, but by sugges- 
tion, by the excitement of imagination, and by the illusion 
that the visible finite is embosomed in the unseen infinite. 
Yet even the Pacific Ocean is a measurable limitation; but 
the horizon of the strongest and clearest sight can aid no man 
to a conception of it, a conception, that is, which embraces 
the whole reality. The same may be said of a mountain 
range, or indeed of all the mighty objects and workings of 
nature. There are minds that seem almost as much out of 
measure with our intellect, as nature is out of measure with 
our senses, — minds which by their harmony and repose de- 
ceive us as to their scale of faculty and activity. 

Bacon’s was in a remarkable degree such a mind. It does 
not at first astonish or excite ; it is only to long and patient 
reflection it reveals its greatness. So it is with every mind 
that is grandly and deeply thoughtful, and in the degree that 
thought is its predominating attribute. Intense genius is the 
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soonest felt, and for the time interests the greatest number. 
In the degree that genius acts less and less on the nearer 
instincts and emotions, it becomes less and less salient and 
pungent, and will have fewer charms for the miscellaneous 
public ; in the degree also that it deals largely with the whole 
nature of man, it will lose those narrow specialties which so 
easily excite the classes who generally read only for excite- 
ment. This was not consistent with the genius of Bacon. He 
was the great intellectual prophet of the future, and his mis- 
sion was to direct men’s steps into the ways of practical and 
helpful science. All nature was his domain; he sought to 
know all its properties and uses, — and this with an amplitude 
and grandeur of which no other man had ever dreamed. The 
more we dwell on Bacon’s genius, the more marvellous its 
grandeur becomes to us. The scale of its activity seems 
almost superhuman. His glance was truly from earth to 
heaven, and from heaven to earth. The vision of his mind 
must have been of more than natural clearness, rapidity, and 
expansion. Thought must have resembled inspiration, and 
ideas seemed as revealed realities. Reasoning with him, as 
compared with other men, was like intuition, and the pro- 
cesses hardly separable from the results. The comprehension 
of such a mind, in its contemplation of the universe of man, 
of life, of the actual and the possible, must have involved such 
a gigantic energy of thought as makes ordinary thinking mor- 
tals appear like dwarfs. With such measure of faculty, plas- 
ticity, and strength, his power of acquiring and retaining 
stores of knowledge that would have oppressed or crushed 
any weaker mind becomes easily intelligible: if not clear by 
our experience, it is sure as an inference. For small acquire- 
ments most men have to labor hard and long; but all that 
time had to give of knowledge cost to Bacon no slavish 
drudgery, but only a freeman’s toil. For spontaneity and 
grandeur there is but one genius that we can put on Bacon’s 
level, and that, of course, is Shakespeare’s. Both are stupen- 
dous, and each is distinguished as much by mental ease as by 
mental greatness; and these qualities appear in whatever each 
of them has done, not only in seriousness, but in sport. On 
whatever either touched he left the mark of unapproachable 
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power. No man but Shakespeare could have created such a 
constable as Dogberry; no man but Bacon could have put so 
much thought, wit, and wisdom into a miscellany intended 
merely for amusement, as he put into his collection of ‘‘ Apoph- 
thegms.”’ 

The nextquality in the genius of Bacon which strikes us is 
its magnificent versatility. Versatility does not usually belong 
to great and decided genius. More commonly it is the attri- 
bute of high talent, than it is of marked, destined, inborn, and 
creative mind. Talent is a more manageable and elastic sort 
of power than genius, because genius, being a primal force, 
having generally an inherent tendency in a given direction, 
can seldom work to any purpose, or with any sure effect, out of 
that direction. Talent, being merely facility and plastic apti- 
tude improved by art and practice, is at the will of its pos- 
sessor, can be turned to whatever object he chooses, provided 
his desire is strong enough to become zeal, and his zeal con- 
stant enough to inspire industry. Genius is supreme in its 
own sphere, and stamps its creation with an uncopiable im- 
pression of its own distinct originality. Talent may attain 
indefinite degrees of excellence, but it is never supreme, and 
is always imitable. 

It is rare, therefore, that a person is at once a man of 
genius and a man of talent,— at least, that he is both con- 
summately. Exceptions, we know, can be mentioned, as, for 
instance, Leonardo da Vinci and Goethe; but our statement 
makes allowance for such exceptions. Moreover, in that 
in which a person is a man of talent he is seldom a man of 
genius, for we do not confound with talent the artistic instinct 
of form, which is of genius itself an essential element. And 
we repeat what we have already intimated, that genius does 
not often have variety of direction. We feel that Beethoven 


could have only been a musician, and Raffael only a painter. 


We feel that Newton must have thought in mathematics, and 
Shakespeare in the poetic and impassioned regions of actual 
and ideal life. We feel that such men as Demosthenes, Chat- 
ham, Erskine, Grattan, Curran, Patrick Henry, Mirabeau, 
were by genius orators, and were by genius nothing else. 
We feel that John Hunter was born for anatomy, Faraday for 
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chemistry, and Laplace for astronomy. We feel that such 
men as Spinoza, Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Sir William Hamilton had their mental destiny in the 
contemplation of abstract ideas. They could not, we are 
sure, have been painters, sculptors, architects, poets, or mu- 
sicians. ' 

Now here is the extraordinary fact with regard to Lord Ba- 
con;— that his mind was active in numerous directions, occu- 
pied itself in a variety of offices; that it had in each equality 
of original power, and in each gave evidence of pre-eminent 
and creative genius. Any one of the positions which he filled 
would have been arduous enough to have taxed the devotion 
of a life, and that the life of a man richly and nobly gifted. 
For example, he was early distinguished in one of the most 
difficult professions, — one that is said to be so jealous as to 
tolerate no rival, and that exacts the undivided devotion of its 
faithful and favored votary. He was an able practising law- 
yer. He also proved himself a philosophic jurist and teacher. 
He was besides, as member of the House of Commons, a leg- 
islator of large and commanding wisdom. He understood 
men, not alone in their individualities of character, but also 
in the very foundation and structure of their human nature. 
He was a sagacious man of business, and in the management 
of all affairs except his own he was keen, clear, and practical. 
By his own grand ability, —in spite of a cold-hearted Queen, 
in spite of false-hearted kindred,— he went upward step by 
step to the high station which has now become mean before 
the majesty of his fame. Slowly he reached it, and suddenly 
he fell; but his name has outlived misfortune, pity, and dis- 
grace, by virtue of that immortal genius which neither his 
own errors nor the malice of his enemies could injure or de- 
throne. And while he was engaged in the multiplicity of pur- 
suits connected with a most active and busy life, he found time 
for meditation, the results of which have not only reformed 
philosophy, but also through philosophy have done much to 
revolutionize the world. His greatness as a writer appears in 
almost every form of prose composition, and each in its own 
department is a masterpiece. His greatness was transcendent 
as a thinker and as an author; he was equally great as an ora- 
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tor. ‘There happened in my time,” writes Ben Jonson, 
“one noble speaker, who was full of gravity in his speaking. 
ark: s.’¢ No man ever spake more neatly, more pressly, more 
weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he 
uttered. No member of his speech but consisted of his own 
graces. His hearers could not cough, or look aside from him, 
without loss. He commanded where he spoke; and had his 
judges angry and pleased at his devotion. No man had their 
affections more in his power. The fear of every man that 
heard him was lest he should make an end.” Nor does he 
seem to have been less wonderful as a table-talker. ‘* His 
meals,” says Dr. Rawley, “ were refections of the ear as well 
as of the stomach,. .... wherein a man might be refreshed 
in mind and understanding no less than in his body. And I 
have known men of no mean parts, that have professed to 
make use of their note-books when they have risen from his 
table. In which conversation and otherwise he was no crush- 
ing man, as some men are, but ever a countenancer of another 
man’s parts. Neither was he one that would appropriate the 
speech wholly to himself, or delight to outvie others, but leave 
a liberty to the co-assessors to take their turns. Wherein he 
would draw a man on and allure him ‘to speak on such a sub- 
ject as wherein he was peculiarly skilful, and would delight 
to speak. And for himself he contemned no man’s observa- 
tions, but would light his torch at every man’s candle. His 
opinions and assertions were for the most part binding, and 
not contradicted by any; rather like oracles than discourses ; 
which may be imputed either to the well-weighing of his sen- 
tences by the scales of truth and reason, or else to the rever- 
ence and estimation wherein he was commonly had, that no 
man would contest with him; so that there was no argumen- 
tation, or pro and con, as they call it, at his table; or if there 
chanced to be any, it was carried on with great submission 
and moderation.” 

When we look at all that Bacon accomplished, we are not 
only amazed at the magnitude and variety of his powers, but 
at his unresting energy and industry. Some one has said that 
‘“‘ genius is the capacity for labor”’; if so, even on this ground 
alone the genius of Bacon must be placed in the order of su- 
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preme minds. Behold him as lawyer, legislator, lecturer, cour- 
tier, magistrate, adviser, counsellor near the throne, manager 
of his own concerns, and, latterly, the head of a princely house- 
hold; beholding all this, the amount of his philosophical and 
literary achievement is a mystery that utterly confounds us. 
And that this department of his work was not done hastily or 
carelessly we have convincing evidence: first, in the finish and 
completeness of the work itself; secondly, from the knowledge 
that portions of it had been matured in his mind from the 
days of his early youth. If such kind of evidence fails to 
satisfy us, we have the direct testimony of Dr. Rawley, Ba- 
con’s friend, chaplain, and earliest biographer. ‘* His book,” 
observes the Doctor, of Instauratio Magna, which in his own 
account was the chiefest of his works, “ was no’slight imagina- 
tion or fancy of his brain, but a settled and concocted notion, 
the production of many years’ labor and travel. I myself 
have seen at least twelve copies of the Jnstauration revised 
year by year, one after another, and every year altered and 
amended in the frame thereof, till at last it came to that model 
in which it was committed to the press; as many living crea- 
tures do lick their young ones, till they bring them to their 
strength of limb.” ‘ Those abilities,’ he says again, “ which 
commonly go single in other men, though of prime and observ- 
able parts, were all conjoined and met in him. Those are 
sharpness of wit, memory, judgment, and elocution. For the 
former three his books do abundantly speak them ; which with 
what sufficiency he wrote them let the world judge; but with 
what celerity he wrote them I can best testify. But for the 
fourth, his elocution, I will only set down what I heard Sir 
Walter Raleigh once speak of him by way of comparison: 
‘that the Earl of Salsbury was an excellent speaker, but no 
good penman; that the Earl of Northampton, Lord Henry 
Howard, was an excellent penman, but no good speaker; but 
that Sir Francis Bacon was eminent in both.’ ”’ 

Another quality in the genius of Bacon we may call 
Wealth, — wealth first as to quantity, secondly as to quality, 
and thirdly as to faculty. 

Quantity, if not in itself alone, is, in connection with 
other attributes, a usual distinction of high genius. There 
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hardly ever has been a genius powerfully great that has not 
also been productively great. Those who do the noblest work 
do also the most work. So it isin all the arts, as well as in the 
art of writing. ‘I looked round my library,” writes Scott, in 
his Introduction to “* The Abbot,” “‘ and could not but observe 
that, from the time of Chaucer to that of Byron, the most 
popular authors had been the most prolific.” Even the aris- 
tarch Johnson allowed that the quality of readiness and pro- 
fusion had a merit in itself independent of the intrinsic value 
of the composition. Talking of Churchill, who had little 
merit in his prejudiced eyes, he allowed him that of fertility, 
with some such qualification as this: “* A crab-apple can bear 
but crabs after all; but there is a great difference in favor of 
that which bears a large quantity of fruit, however indifferent, 
and that which bears only a few.” Scott himself is an in- 
stance of astonishing prodigality. The whole of literary his- 
tory goes to show that the men who write well likewise write 
much ; although the men who write much do not always write 
well. 

Nor is it men alone who have the popular demand and 
taste in their favor who are thus abundant, but also men 
whose minds were concerned with the severest sciences and 
the most abstract speculations. Laplace wrote amply and 
hugely in the loftiest sphere of Mathematics and its most 
recondite applications. Of the “ Mécanique Céleste”’ alone 
a writer observes: ‘ Its bulk is about 2,000 quarto pages, and, 
owing to the omission of all the steps which a good mathema- 
tician may be relied on as able to supply, it would, if expanded 
to the extent in which Euler would have written the same 
matter, have probably reached 10,000 pages.” Think of 
10,000 pages of the most abstruse calculations, and this but 
one among other such works by the same author! Blaise Pas- 
cal wrote extensively on science, on theology, and left behind 
him a work in which a temporary controversy has become an 
inimitable classic; yet Pascal died at the early age of thirty- 
nine. The celebrated Thomas Aquinas died in the forty-eighth 
year of his age, and had written seventeen mighty folios on 
divinity, morals, and philosophy. Kepler died in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, and left behind thirty-two separate works 
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in print, besides four volumes in manuscript. Considering 
that Bacon was an active and busy man of the world, he takes 
rank in mere quantity alone with the strong-working giants of 
the literary universe. And yet his writings were but simply 
incidental to daily activities, most constant and most exacting. 

Quality, however, it is that determines the value of quan- 
tity. It would be possible to pile rude logs into a building 
bigger than St. Peter’s. But the building would not on that 
account be greater than St. Peter’s. Nay, make it of marble; 
even then, unless it has order, grace, and beauty, it is still 
only a massive heap. Ranges of warehouses may be more 
extensive than the Vatican. But contain what they may, 
their extent does not give them the worth of the Vatican. 
Burn up such warehouses, all that they were and all that 
they held can be replaced; burn up the Vatican, the world 
suffers then an irreparable loss of inestimable treasures. A 
diamond might be worth a coal-mine, a single pearl worth 
whole cargoes of oysters, a nugget of gold worth a quarry of 
granite; the legion that had Cesar at its head was worth an 
army; the frigate that carried Nelson was worth a fleet; and 
so a small volume may be worth a library. Now Bacon not 
only wrote many large volumes, but large volumes of the 
rarest quality. They are packed and filled with mental 
riches. It is not merely that any subject on which Bacon 
treats is fully sounded in its depths and thoroughly measured 
in its outlines, but the treatment is pregnant in every part 
with life and power. Bacon is prodigal in this force of life 
and power ; every sentence is burdened with it. He has, even 
among great minds, a striking distinction for the weight and 
energy which he puts into separate sentences. Thoughtful 
men, even of the higher order, regard those instances in which 
their writings or their sayings are pregnant with original and 
suggestive ideas as happy accidents or angelic visitations. If 
a thinker has such ideas habitually, he is seldom consecutive, 
logical, or systematic ; usually he is all the contrary. A won- 
derful excellence in Bacon is, that he unites the sponta- 
neous with the deliberative, the intuition of inspiration with 
the organism of method. Method was an essential character- 
istic of Bacon’s genius ;— not method that consists in verbal 
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formalism, but method which bodies forth the spirit of order, 
—method that is bold as well as subtle, plastic as well as 
scientific, and that glorifies the rigor of logic with the grace 
of beauty. Single sentences of Bacon might furnish subjects 
for treatises, or might be unfolded into long, yet not super- 
ficial discourses ; but in Bacon’s style and matter they are 
hardly ever casual or disconnected. They may indeed be 
used — and so they often are used— as maxims separately 
from the context, yet it is ever in union with the context they 
have their deepest import and their greatest force. Nearly 
always they are parts of a consistent whole, in which each has 
its own place and contributes to the collective harmony. The 
mental wealth of Bacon is in this way like the wealth of Na- 
ture: it is original, vital, organic; and such it should be, 
since Nature only is its eternal counterpart. 

As to Bacon’s wealth of faculty, there are two ways of re- 
garding it, — either by looking at faculty abstractly as a function 
of mind, or concretely as we see it in its work. Abstractly, 
we find the several mental faculties not only complete in 
Bacon, but each on a grand scale. The power of thinking is 
an evident attribute in his genius. It is so in patience, care, 
acuteness, caution, and with continued energy of attention. 
It is not less so in height, depth, and compass. This power in 
the mind of Bacon is intense without loss of fulness, vehement 
without loss of precision, and rapid without loss of exactness. 
It is equally speculative and practical; it is alike methodical 
and free, alike great in dealing with the facts of common ex- 
perience and with the high generalizations of reason. The 
power of imagination is in the same manner notable in the 
genius of Bacon. This power in Bacon is at once rich, sweet, 
strong: and these qualities are blended admirably together ; 
—the richness never burdens the idea, the sweetness never 
enfeebles it, and the strength never exaggerates it; but all 
contribute to illumine, to beautify, to ennoble it,— to invest it 
with clearness, splendor, and force, as the form of a Greek god 
came from the visioned conception of Phidias. 

With Bacon—as with most minds of his order — memory 
was likewise remarkable. It was full, large, and of extreme 
retentiveness. He did not, indeed, always quote exactly, but 
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this, his editors think, was not because he did not remember 
his author, but because it seemed to be a habit of his to mod- 
ify or beautify all that took possession of his thoughts, come 
from what source it might. But it is not by mere quotation 
we are to judge the memory of Bacon, but by the vastness 
of the general treasures which he had there accumulated and 
stored. Bacon was not old Burton or Magliabecchi. What 
he gathered, he gathered for living use,—not as dead and 
dried curiosities, not for vain show, but for high and generous 
application ; his memory received and held the ample abun- 
dance of its riches as mere materials for his sublime judgment 
and transforming imagination, so that all that came out from 
it had a new and transcendent value in the stamp on it of his 
authority. These several powers in Bacon are never dispro- 
portionate or disunited. They are all of a measure, and all 
act in harmony. There is not a strong memory to overtax a 
weak intellect, nor an active intellect rendered incompetent by 
a sluggish memory, nor an aspiring imagination which there 
is no sufficiency of intellect and memory to supply or to sustain. 
In Bacon, intellect, imagination, and memory were all co-ordi- 
nated, all coequal, all co-related in the unity of a great mind. 
If we regard faculty concretely in its work, we see how 
manifold it was in Bacon’s activity and writings. We have 
already in another form indicated this point. At the risk of 
repetition, we venture here to state it more distinctly. For in- 
stance, Bacon had the Historic faculty. He had all those 
qualities that belong to a great historian, — insight into hu- 
man nature, judgment of character, full capacity to estimate 
both contemplative and active life, equal capacity for medita- 
tion and affairs, large knowledge of men and times, facility 
and nobleness of style. That Bacon inclined to the compo- 
sition of history we observe by the frequent expression of 
his intention to take up some department of it, by several 
fragments scattered through his writings, and by the nar- 
rative of one complete reign, that of Henry the Seventh. 
This work has been severely criticised, both as to its value 
as a history and as to the motives of its author. It was 
written in the beginning of its author’s evil day,— when 
age came on him with quickening pace, and when he was 
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bending under depression, disgrace, and sorrow. His move- 
ments were restrained; he had small opportunity. for the con- 
sultation of authorities; his materials, in all but his memory 
and his genius, were meagre ;— yet he has brought into life 
such a picture of the man — Henry, seventh of that name, king 
of England —as stands for him ever since, and will stand 
for him while tradition lives, and while history is read. The 
character has been repeated by every subsequent writer, and 
will always continue to be the standard likeness. Bacon 
writes as if he had lived in the presence of Henry, yet Henry 
had been more than fifty years dead when Bacon was born ; 
and Bacon delineates the time of Henry as vividly as he does 
the man. We are not rash, then, in the inference that Bacon 
could have taken rank in the highest order of historians. 

We might in this manner specify many other faculties, but 
we will only mention one more. The poetic faculty Bacon 
had in full measure. He thinks in images, but in images 
that do not obscure, while they color, his ideas. His mind 
was not colorlessly transparent. It was not irradiated with 
that ‘“‘ dry light” which Bacon himself so often and so much 
praises. On the contrary, his mind was resplendent with 
gorgeous hues, not, indeed, in confused and glaring masses, 
but all duly softened and attempered, throwing lustrous 
beauty over the forms which reflected them. His mind was 
as full of music as of beauty. His thoughts seem to flow 
with the measure of a song, and to come with lyric sweet- 
ness into words. And this is not occasional, or by fits and 
starts, but as an ever-present life, spontaneous, unconscious, 
unpurposed. Nor is the poetic element in Bacon’s writings 
merely here and there. It is interfused throughout them, 
as a spirit and a soul. It is hardly absent even from the 
technicalities of his legal disquisitions. Bacon’s is, there- 
fore, perhaps the richest prose in English. Jeremy Taylor’s 
may equal it in fancy and excel it in tenderness, but is in- 
ferior to it in clearness of meaning, vigor of conception, and 
compactness of imagination. Edmund Burke’s is grand and 
far-reaching, but it has not the concrete luxuriance of Ba- 
con’s, nor its brilliant, varied, definitive picturesqueness. Ba- 
con wrote a few verses, but his skill was not in the metrical 
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forms of the poet; his power lay in the possession of a poet’s 
soul; not in metrical numbers, but in force of inspiration. 
His interpretations of ancient myths and fables are a series of 
exquisite poems, with the finest mixture of subtilty, fancy, 
and imagination. His Essays are not more replete with wis- 
dom, penetration, wide and profound observing, ethical and 
grave reflection, than they are with the feeling and idealism 
of poetry. What a grand and lofty song in prose — prose only 
as to form — is the Essay on “* Masks and Triumphs.” What 
noble and delightful descriptive poems are the Essays “ Of 
Building ” and “ Of Gardens.” For beauty and imagery they 
cannot be equalled, except by Shakespeare, of whose genius 
they are entirely worthy. 

These are only a few out of the numerous instances that 
might be given. It was in the spirit of a poet, as well as in 
that of a thinker, Bacon philosophized. Indeed, it may well 
be doubted whether any man can be truly and completely a 
philosopher without the spirit of a poet. Bare intellect dis- 
covers nothing, and has nothing revealed to it; because bare 
thinking is void of life, and can therefore neither receive life 
nor impart it. It was probably the strength of the poetic ele- 
ment in Bacon which gave him the aversion that he had 
to syllogistic reasoning and metaphysical analysis. These of 
themselves can afford no true knowledge. The understanding 
alone does not apprehend true knowledge, for it is incomplete 
except in union with sympathy and imagination. This union, 
as we have said, was admirable in the philosophical genius of 
Bacon. Truth was not merely the object of speculation with 
him, but of passion; he not only examined, but he loved na- 
ture. He had a powerful sense of beauty,—so truth and 
nature became to him ir the highest degree beautiful. It was 
in the spirit of a poet, as well as of a thinker, that he studied 
humanity, and contemplated man in all his various aspects 
and circumstances. It was in the spirit of a poet, as well as of 
a thinker, that he read history, and that he reflected on the 
destinies of empires and the solemn march of ages. It was in 
the spirit of a poet, as well as of a thinker, that he took a sur- 
vey of all recorded experience, sought after its secrets, and 
tested its value. It was in the spirit of a poet, as well as of a 
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thinker, and in the love that both in common have for har- 
mony, he desired to supply mankind with a sure method of in- 
quiry and a certain standard of useful discovery. It was in 
the spirit of a poet, as well as of a thinker, that he looked 
around on the universe, with grand sensibility to its visible 
glories, but learnedly curious also after its hidden mysteries. 
It was in the spirit of a poet, as well as of a thinker, that, not 
content with appearance and outward show, he sought for 
modes of infallible divination which must force phenomena to 
yield up the meanings they concealed, — that he sought, with 
ardor such as only poets feel, to find the heart and life and 
substance of reality. It was in the spirit of a poet, as well as 
of a thinker, that he gave to Philosophy a voice of music, and 
taught her to speak in such a dialect of surpassing eloquence 
as only Plato had done before him, and such as since remains 
unequalled. 

The last quality in the genius of Bacon to which we will 
refer is its grand magisterial calmness. Bacon has nothing 
of the polemic. To dispute or to discuss seemed utterly be- 
neath him. In the concerns of intellect, or even ethics, his 
manner is entirely royal. He questions and examines, but he 
holds no controversy. He looks over the whole field of knowl- 
edge, and then, as a sovereign ruler in the empire of thought 
and mind, he issues his proclamation. He does not argue, but 
affirm ; he makes his statements, but in a way which implies 
that he challenges no contradiction and will pay no attention 
to objections. Let those who will contradict; let those who 
care object ;— that is their affair; it is none of his: he has 
weightier business in hand, business that demands all his at- 
tention, and must have it. In this there is no arrogance. 
Every great intellect is simple, and in its sphere modest. 
There are indeed minds of extraordinary power which seem 
to belie this assertion. But they are minds that never reach 
the highest level of speculation, or the sobriety that belongs to 
the calmer regions of philosophy. They are usually minds 
that have strong passion in their power, and that mostly deal 
with the actual life of men. They are often impatient, even 
angry, with what they consider the meanness and the folly of 
the world; they thence look down on the multitude and its 
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leaders, and they cannot conceal, yea, they do not care to 
conceal, their aversion, scorn, or contempt. They have a 
consciousness, too, of superiority, which also they do not con- 
ceal, or care to conceal. But even such minds are ever gentle 
in the presence of true greatness and true goodness. But 
thinkers such as Bacon have to do with vast and complicated 
problems, that tax, but do not provoke them. Even among 
such thinkers, Bacon appears distinguished by a lofty mental 
tranquillity ; and were undue assumption consistent with the 
intellectual majesty of his genius, he had a certain grace of 
nature that would have counteracted or chastised it. He was 
calm, but not cold; calm with a mental fervor, which did not 
flash in starts, but steadily shone over the vast spaces of his 
searchings and deliberations. He knew the dignity of his 
office, which in the world of mind was judicial ; and this office 
could not, like the chancellorship, be taken from him. If, as 
men have said, he compromised the dignity of the chancellor- 
ship, he maintained with transcendent honor the magisterial 
dignity of his genius. In this aspect of Bacon there is some- 
thing most solemn and imposing,—a certain air of native 
grandeur such as the greatest men have seldom had by mere 
mind alone. Even at this distance of time he forbids obtru- 
sion, rebukes impertinence, inspires reverence ; with the most 
spontaneous inward consent we pay him homage, and in doing 
so we feel not humiliated, but ennobled. He undertook to 
judge all past thinkers and their methods. He assumed a 
most exalted function, and was equal to it. Human greatness 
has hardly any position imaginably higher; self-reliance is 
capable of nothing more daring; and the history of mind 
shows no intellectual undertaking so radical that can so little 
be accused of being rash. 

Bacon in the mental realm was a judge; whatever did not 
befit that character was foreign to him, and in connection with 
him was never found. He was no pedagogue; he did not 
undertake to drill men in worn-out forms, or give them new 
editions of their old lessons. He was no partisan; he did not 
decry this school, and praise that; he put all schools on their 
trial; he asked them for reasons and for results; and on each 
as it came before him, he pronounced judicial sentence. He 
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was no advocate; it was not his part to plead or sophisticate 
on any side, but to hear all sides, to compare their state- 
ments, to weigh their testimonies, — then to give judgment ; 
and this was what he did. 

Bacon was a judge in the realm of mind, but also he was 
more: he was a legislator, — a legislator of the highest order ; 
not one who merely methodizes particular customs and pre- 
cepts, but one who suggests universal principles, — one whose 
rules formulize practical knowledge, and in the following of 
whom there is the reward of practical achievement, — one whose 
direction gives life, as well as guidance, and who not only 
counsels, but inspires. Bacon has been even more than judge 
and legislator. These he was in the realm of mind; but he 
has been a creative reformer in the world of facts. He gave 
not only a new direction to science, but a new impulse to 
action; and in both his influence has been like a new power 
in the world. Even after his philosophy has passed into his- 
tory, or is studied as mere literature, his influence is recog- 
nized as an element that gave early impetus to modern social 
and material progress, and the spirit of which may be felt in 
every social and material improvement. 

Two contradictory opinions have been held about Bacon as 
a philosopher: one is that he was an intellectual innovator, to 
whom is due the true method of discovery, and the progres- 
sive advancement of modern science ; the other, that he intro- 
duced nothing which was new, and that modern science had 
received its onward impulse before his day, and has since then 
been cultivated with entire indifference to his method. 

Neither of these propositions is strictly true; but, as in the 
case of all such extremes, the truth is to be found between 
them, or in a modification of both. It is said that Bacon did 
not originate the method of induction, because that is as old 
as philosophy, or indeed as old as human nature. Ancient 
sages, it is asserted, understood it, and Aristotle explained 
it. It is not scientific observers and experimentalists only 
that reason by it, but all men, women, and children, in the 
simplest exercise of their mental faculties. Now Bacon does 


mot claim that he originated or invented the method of induc- 
tion. What he does claim is that he originated @ method 
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of induction, a special manner of directing the mental facul- 
ties in seeking truth, in testing truth, and in using truth. 
Whether his method is valuable or worthless, Bacon has a 
right to make this claim. A man does not pretend to be the 
author of sensations, conceptions, and ideas, because he pub- 
lishes a system of psychology ; he merely proposes to explain 
them. But Bacon did not mean merely to explain certain 
men*al powers and their relations to existence ; he meant also 
to direct and apply their activities in reference to certain 
issues and results. Simple induction is as likely to be wrong 
as right ; but Bacon proposed to teach inquirers in what man- 
ner they must proceed so as to escape the wrong and attain to 
the right. Bacon may therefore be said to be the first that 
gave strict and philosophical expression to the inductive 
method, thus making it an instrument of mind at once 
detective and efficient,— detective for noting error, efficient 
not only in the discovery of truth, but in the use of truth. 
Bacon, then, in his method, is thoroughly original ; the method 
belongs to him, and to him alone; the invention and arrange- 
ment of the logical categories do not as surely belong to 
Aristotle as a certain special method of induction belongs 
to Bacon. But to what purpose, it has been asked, is this 
method? Bacon himself made but little application of it, 
and that little was without success. Nor have any scientific 
men followed it in their inquiries, or even thought of it. The 
method in detail has, indeed, never been, perhaps never could 
be, reduced to practice; but the spirit of it has nevertheless 
penetrated all the scientific meditation of the world. 

It is also true that modern science had received its impulse 
before the time of Bacon. Ever since the times of the Cru- 
sades, the civilized mind of the West had been uneasy and ex- 
cited. It seemed to long for larger space. That space was 
given it in the discoveries of Columbus and his followers. 
The larger space led to wider life and bolder action; this 
wider life and bolder action gathered in experience, stimu- 
lated curiosity, and deepened the desire for knowledge. The 
mind and its faculties had been so often analyzed, had been 
put into such an infinity of combinations, that men at length 
grew tired of playing an everlasting game of metaphysical 
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chess. They began to think that the body also deserved exam- 
ination, and thus, long before Bacon was born, the science of 
anatomy had been made eminent by the genius of Vesalius. 
When land and sea had been widened for movement and 
enterprise, men began to dream of more expansive heavens, 
and to send forth thoughts that wandered through eternity 
and through the boundless universe. This small globe could 
not be the centre of the stars, the source of all motion, and 
thereby of all time. Thence wise and wondering men ques- 
tioned the planets and the sun; after a while the light within 
them explained the light outside them, and gradually they 
divined these solemn mysteries of our Kosmos, in whose reve- 
lation creation was amplified and the Divine glory made more 
manifest. Such discoveries had begun before Bacon, and were 
continued without the aid of Bacon. Thirty years before Ba- 
con was born, Copernicus had been at work amidst the heav- 
ens. ‘Tycho Brahe carried on the work while Bacon was yet 
a boy; and it is not likely that any influence from Bacon ever 
reached Kepler or Galileo. It is then indeed true, that inter- 
est in the natural sciences, and the study of them, did not 
wait for the appearance of Bacon; it is true, also, that the 
course of discovery had been opened and had proceeded inde- 
pendently of- his influence or his system. Many brilliant 
results, it must be confessed, were attained ; but the modes of 
attaining them were disconnected and empirical. Bacon did 
not originate natural science; he did not himself, personally, 
advance natural science; but he did organize a philosophy of 
natural science, — of that organic philosophy he, and he alone, 
was the true and primal author. 

But since Bacon did not begin modern science, did not con- 
tribute to it, or in any way enlarge it, how then did he act on 
it? First, by urgency, by insistence, and by intensity of direc- 
tion. Men were still looking too much within them for that 
which should be sought outside them. They were still ready 
to take abstractions and words for existences and facts. Ba- 
con, with all the force of his intellect, impelled the minds of 
inquirers toward reality and nature. He pointed out the 
sources of error in the constitution of humanity, in the charac- 
ter of the individual, in the forms of language and of society, 
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in the teachings and traditions of the schools. He taught men 
how to discriminate substance from illusion. He taught them 
where truth was to be found, and how it was to be sought. 
Of course we mean especially the truth which distinctly be- 
longs to the natural sciences. This, as Bacon showed, could 
not be reached by any amount of misdirected diligence, learn- 
ing, and labor, but only by inquiry, patiently conducted, care- 
fully scrutinized, and rightly ordered. And therefore a sec- 
ond powerful influence which Bacon exercised on modern 
science was by enforcing the necessity of method. His own 
particular method might, in the structure which he gave it, be 
of no avail, but in spirit it was indubitable. Yet even if it 
had been as erroneous as it was veracious, the reasoning of 
Bacon as to the need of method would still have been sound. 
If his consisted of false elements, it would remain for some 
one else to construct a method of true elements. If such a 
method were not discovered, natural inquiries must always 
have been merely capricious and casual attempts, with acciden- 
tal and empirical results. Each result, instead of being one in 
a series of sequences, would in itself be an end; it could only 
be again mechanically reproduced, and the process, if of any 
utility, must be traditionally repeated and preserved. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the rigor of method is the liberty of 
science. We might, perhaps, say that method is science: it is 
at least its essential condition. For no number of facts, no 
amount of experiment, no acuteness or extent of observation, 
no accumulation of knowledge, will enable any man to create 
a science, to think scientifically, or, indeed, to think or speak 
or write with structural cohesion or any living sequence. 
There must be the uniting, informing, plastic soul of method, 
or all is shapeless and disparate. 

Coleridge brings out this idea very finely. In illustrating 
his philosophy of method from the works of Shakespeare, he 
remarks: ‘ We may define the excellence of their method as 
consisting in that just proportion, that union and interpene- 
tration of the universal and particular, which must ever per- 
vade all works of decided genius and true science. For 
method implies progressive transition, and it is the meaning 
of the word in the original language. The Greek pé@odos is 
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literally a way or path of transit. Thus we extol the elements 
of Euclid, or Socrates’s discourse with the slave Menon in Pla- 
to, as methodical,—a term which no one who holds himself 
bound to think or speak correctly would apply to alphabetical 
order or arrangement of a common dictionary. But as with- 
out a continuous transition there can be no method, so without 
a preconception there can be no transition with continuity. 
The term method cannot, therefore, otherwise than by abuse, 
be applied to a mere dead arrangement, containing in itself no 
principle of progression.”” This is deeply and truly said; and 
some of the introspective tendency of Coleridge would have 
given more completeness even to Bacon. In that case, Bacon 
would have done more justice to the metaphysical and logical 
elements of philosophy. For there is metaphysic in method, 
and there is logic, syllogistic logic, in induction. The doctrine 
of method was an important part of ancient logic, but it was 
applied only to the workings of intellect. Bacon applied it 
mainly to the laws of observation and experiment; but he 
seemed to overlook the fact, that these laws have by the 
mind itself their order and validity. Assuredly it is by 
the mind, by its own inherent spiritual activity and organ- 
ism, that we have the idea of law, to whatever kind of rela- 
tions we apply the term. It is by a mental organism that we 
can even have experience; for experience is the coinage of 
fact into thought. 

It is therefore only through mental organism that observa- 
tion and experiment are even possible. This is no transcen- 
dental idealism, but a simple statement of the truth. We 
only impose on ourselves if we think that any relations are 
merely outward, and altogether independent of the inward 
faculty, which has cognition of them. The very conception 
of relation is necessarily a fact of consciousness, and in all 
conditions and arrangements this fact must be presupposed. 
Method is therefore essentially a creature of the mind. There 
is no physical inquiry that is not conducted by a metaphysical 
process; but the process goes on unconsciously, and is lost in 
the object of inquiry ; whereas in pure metaphysics the pro- 
cess goes on consciously, and turns in reflectively on thought. 
In any method of natural science there must be necessarily 
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two elements, —the one mental, the other material ;— or, dif- 
ferently expressed, the subjective element and objective ele- 
ment; the mental or subjective element, the ideal form or plan, 
and the inward procedure ; the material or objective element, 
the operations or phenomena to which the attention is direct- 
ed, the conditions or changes that are to be observed, and the 
ends that are to be attained. 

It was on the objective and material element that Bacon 
laid the greatest stress, and almost to the entire exclusion of 
the other. Yet Bacon’s own mind and method were pro- 
foundly metaphysical. In like manner, he did not give their 
due to logic and the syllogism. Mr. Lewes says that he did 
admit the syllogism as a form of ratiocination, but not as a 
means of investigation. Well, that is nearly all that the most 
zealous Aristotelian could ask for it, and all that truth can 
fairly allow it. The syllogism is not an instrument of search 
or of discovery ; but it does represent a process of mental 
analysis, comparison, and judgment, and it is often an effec- 
tive epitome of statement and exposition. Many of Bacon’s 
most enthusiastic admirers now admit that he did not attach 
sufficient value to deductive reasoning. Yet it is hard to see 
how any reasoning can be carried far without deduction. 
Deduction of the utmost boldness and grandeur enters into 
all the higher generalizations of our later science. Without 
deduction, induction would be limited and imperfect, and de- 
duction itself, except possibly in pure mathematics, implies or 
involves induction. 

But when we have said all, we have at last only to declare 
that it was in no technical way Bacon acted most effectively 
on modern science. His most impressive influence on science 
was by the vitalizing power of his genius, the force of his elo- 
quence, and the weight of his authority ; for even great minds, 
though preaching innovation, become themselves rulers and 
lawgivers to those whom they turn from olden and traditional 
prescription. It is by the wholeness of their momentum and 
of their might that such minds as Bacon’s influence thought, 
action, and character. It is not by special instruction or de- 
finitive invention that they increase the wealth of mind or 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge; it is by the deep and 
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wise intellectual excitement which they communicate ; by the 
suggestive and creative inspiration which lives ever in their 
thought. In any age Bacon’s would have been a commanding 
mind. He was born ata time when new forces were called 
into action. He was the Herculean child of his age, and he 
undertook, with giant strength, but with goodly purpose, to 
organize these forces. If his success had been immeasurably 
less than it has been, still the grandeur of his aim and the 
beneficence of his philosophic spirit would have entitled him 
to all his fame. His was.no vain, selfish, or arrogant philoso- 
phy. Philosophy, in his view, was not for the exaltation of 
the individual, but for the comfort and improvement of all 
men. The secrets of Nature — as the secrets.of Heaven — are 
not given to the proud, but to the humble and the dutiful ; 
and therefore those who would learn of Nature must not an- 
ticipate, but interrogate her. Yet, while they study nature, 
they must not forget God or man; for “ the true end of knowl- 
edge,” as Bacon holds, “is the glory of the Creator, and the 
relief of man’s estate.” 

It is often said that no man of original and decided genius, 
with sufficient opportunity and means of culture, ever missed or 
mistook his proper destination. We can hardly help thinking 
that Bacon did. His proper destination was the contempla- 
tive, not the active life, and whatever beguiled or forced him 
so much away from the contemplative life, and so much into 
the active life, was injury to himself and. loss to mankind. 
He must have felt often in his own mind that he was not in 
his true vocation in waiting on a cold and capricious Queen ; in 
wasting days and years in the slow and late-rewarded work of 
counsellor or courtier; in mocking his own nobleness by do- 
ing humiliating but unwilling homage to envious and selfish 
kindred. He must have often felt, in moments of reflection, 
that it was not for such a work Heaven blessed him with so 
plenteous an endowment of gifts and graces. There are tones 
in his meditative writings that seem to imply that he did thus 
feel. With his vastness of comprehension he could not have 
believed that he was of the order of men who rise by patron- 
age, but have no dignity to lose in such promotion ; he could 
hardly have considered that to be Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
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General, or even Lord Chancellor of England, if he could even 
have the office without suing or solicitation, was to be com- 
pared with being the teacher of the world’s teachers. We 
look with sadness on Bacon in his worldly career, and this 
sadness is equally deep whether he was driven into it by early 
poverty or by mistaken ambition. But we think more sadly 
still on the loss which the literature of power and of philoso- 
phy has suffered. Bacon, though of huge measure in any 
sphere, was peculiarly fitted for literature and philosophy ; 
and, though always making his greatness evident, he was not 
so well fitted for politics and business. With such matters the 
constitutional temper of Bacon was as much out of keeping 
as that of Hamlet appears to be, in the drama, with the bloody 
vengeance which the ghost of his father commissions him to 
execute. Letters and thought should have been the occupa- 
tion of Lord Bacon; and then he would have left us more 
than fragments, for magnificent fragments are all that he has 
left. It may be that no human powers of execution could 
have completed such plans as his; not all of them, indeed, 
but some of them would have been so far embodied as to give 
us specimens of his perfected workmanship. He might have 
written the history of a grand period,—and then we should 
have had some of the noblest lessons of wisdom that history 
has ever taught. He might have written the history of phi- 
losophy, — then we should have had such a union of criticism, 
of poetry, and of eloquence, as only his genius could have given 
us. He would have brought into finished shape some of those 
gigantic schemes of thought which he was obliged to leave in 
outline and indications, and we should have possessed in their 
wholeness some rounded examples of Bacon’s power. But 
we must not be presumptuous or covetous; we should rather 
be humbly grateful and content. We have enough to quicken 
and to fill our minds; when we have mastered and exhausted 
all that he has bestowed, we may then complain that we have 
no more. Bacon’s writings were honestly intended for men’s 
improvement; and he that modestly “reads, marks, learns, 
and inwardly digests them,” cannot fail to gather from them 


the ripest and the richest fruits of mind. 
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Art. Il.— THE WESLEYAN DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. 


1. The Works of the Rev. Joun WeEstey, A. M., sometime Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Third American Complete and Stand- 
ard Edition, from the latest London Edition, with the last Correc- 
tions of the Author. Comprehending also numerous Translations, 
Notes, and an Original Preface, etc., by Joun Emory. In Seven 
Volumes. New York: Carlton and Phillips. 1853. 8vo. 

2. Checks to Antinomianism. By Rev. Joun Fietcuer. Last 
Check. A Polemical Essay on the Twin Doctrines of Christian 


Imperfection and a Death Purgatory. New York: Carlton and 
Porter. 


3. Theological Institutes: or a View of the Evidences, Doctrines, 
Morals, and Institutions of Christianity. By Richarp WATSON. 
A new Edition, with a copious Index, and an Analysis, by J. 
M’Ciintock. New York: Lane and Scott. 1850. 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. The Scripture Doctrine of Christian Perfection Stated and De- 
fended: with a Critical and Historical Examination of the Con- 
troversy, Ancient and Modern. By Grorce Peck, D. D. New 
York: Lane and Scott. 1850. 12mo. 


THE religious movement of the last century, in which the 
Wesleys were the prominent agents, is very well known to 
have been spiritual rather than doctrinal. It had reference to 
life and character, not to dogma nor symbol. Men were ex- 
horted to “ seek first the kingdom of God,’ — and no tests 
were used to determine the subjects of this kingdom, save 
those of evangelical repentance and a life corresponding to the 
requirements of the Gospel. Yet this very freedom in re- 
spect of doctrinal views became the occasion of important 
theological developments. There was first a very general re- 
pudiation of some of the chief elements of the Calvinistic 
system, and then the adoption of certain practical opinions 
germane to the newly awakened religious life. Then there 
arose what was termed the “‘ Wesleyan Theology,” containing 
much that was common to it with Calvinism, and having many 
elements crudely stated, and imperfectly adjusted to each 
other, yet presenting certain features which are of no small 
importance and which have attracted considerable attention. 
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Among these opinions peculiarly Wesleyan, two are espe- 
cially noticeable. One is that of the ‘“ Witness of the Spirit,” 
—the spiritual consciousness of present salvation from the guilt 
and power of sin. The professed subjects of this experience 
were certain, not only that they had exercised repentance 
toward God and faith in the Redeemer, but also that there 
had been awakened in them a new spiritual affection. There 
were no vague conjectures, no hopes, more or less dubious, 
concerning their religious position; but they had a settled 
confidence, an ‘assurance of faith,’”’ that they were the chil- 
dren of God. As we have intimated, it was rather by inference 
from experience than by deduction from a priort dogmatizing 
that this doctrine of the direct testimony of the Paraclete 
became a prime element in Methodistic theology. Long be- 
fore it had found a place in the denominational standards, —in 
fact, before there were any such standards, — it was the popu- 
lar notion assumed by the lay preachers and entertained in the 
societies. The happy subjects of this ‘ conscious salvation,” 
whether gathered in meetings, or sitting in solitude, or en- 
gaged in the avocations of life, could often be heard singing, 
with great warmth and unction, these glowing words : — 


“ What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell; 
And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 


“ Exults our rising soul, 
Disburdened of her load, 
And swells unutterably full 
Of glory and of God.” 


“The Father hears Him pray, 
His dear Anointed One ; 
He cannot turn away 
The presence of his Son ; 
His Spirit answers to the blood, 
And tells me I am born of God.” 


The doctrine of the witness of the Spirit was nothing strange 
in dogmatic theology ; but so far as any practical bearing in 
the experience of individuals was concerned, it was no better 
than obsolete in almost all established and non-conformist 
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churches. The great mass of religious people, and even re- 
ligious teachers, had “ not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Ghost,” as an actual living power in the Church, 
directly dealing with the hearts of men. With the Methodists 
it was more than anything else the distinguishing feature of 
the new religious life and preaching. 

Closely connected with this, and perhaps growing out of it, 
so that the two are frequently confounded, was that of a prac- 
ticable perfection in piety, a completeness of Christian char- 
acter attainable in the present life. Like the other, this no- 
tion was not a new one. It appears, in its essential features, 
in some of the Patristic writers, and, though the powerful 
influence of the Augustinian doctrine of sin nearly excluded 
it from the Scholastic authors, there are occasional glimpses of 
it among the Mystics and certain pietistic classes of the Middle 
Ages, as well as the later Quietists. It appears, too, not un- 
frequently, in the writings of the Reformers. But it was not 
the creed of any sect, nor the doctrine of any prominent party, 
till the time of Wesley. It was embraced with singular una- 
nimity by the preachers associated with him, was discussed 
and favorably received in almost every Annual Conference for 
several years, and from the first has been regarded as one of 
the distinguishing tenets of the denomination in nearly all its 
branches. It is not made an article of faith or a condition of 
membership anywhere; though in the largest ecclesiastical 
bodies of the denomination an assent to the doctrine in its 
general form is required of all candidates for the ministry. 

A multitude of books have been written on this subject. 
We have selected the works whose titles are given above, as 
presenting the doctrine in its unmodified Wesleyan form. In 
Wesley’s writings there is a great variety of treatises on a 
great variety of topics. That of Christian Perfection is dis- 
cussed in two sermons (Nos. 35 and 68), and the whole 
subject is compactly and comprehensively set forth in his 
‘¢ Plain Account of Christian Perfection,” occupying about fifty 
pages in the sixth volume. Fletcher early espoused the views 
of Wesley, and devoted himself to their advocacy and defence 


-with more success, in many respects, than the leader himself. 


To his vigor and clearness as a theological writer there was 
16* 
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added remarkable purity of character and a fervent spirituality, 
scarcely excelled by the saintliest of any age, entitling him, in 
the estimation of even many opponents, to the appellation of 
a perfect Christian, if it could rightfully belong to any. Of 
the other two authors, Watson has for a long time been re- 
garded as the leading theologian in the Methodist denomi- 
nation, while Dr. Peck, though not a brilliant writer, is re- 
garded as one of the soundest exponents of Wesleyan views 
on this side of the Atlantic. The latter gives a succinct 
and careful historical summary of the doctrine, the objections 
to it, the arguments in its favor, and its relation to other 
theories on the same subject. From these sources we pro- 
pose to draw out, and, without criticism or much discussion, 
to set forth as clearly as possible, the Wesleyan doctrine of 
Christian Perfection. 

In order to arrive at a comprehensive view of the subject, it 
will be requisite to keep in mind the doctrines entertained by 
the early Methodists concerning other parts of the Christian 
life. On this we need only remark, that they adopted the 
general Augustinian notion of man’s natural sinfulness ; a vi- 
carious atonement; the necessity of repentance and of faith 
in Christ, as the conditions on which any man finds acceptance 
with God; justification as the result of this faith; and, con- 
comitant with it, regeneration, or the awakening of a new 
religious life by the agency of the Holy Spirit. With these 
writers, however, justification differs from that which goes by 
this name in the Calvinistic standards. ‘The former regard it 
as nearly synonymous with remission of sins, while the latter 
claim for it a larger scope, and apply it not merely to the 
past, but to the future of its subject. Regeneration with our 
authors is not, strictly speaking, a state, — though sometimes 
loosely used thus by some of them,— but an event, the en- 
trance into the state of sanctification, the latter indicating a 
progressive experience, ‘* going on unto perfection.” 

This state of sanctification, though confessedly imperfect in 
its earlier stages, Wesley estimates distinctly otherwise than 
many, perhaps most, orthodox writers, both previous and sub- 
sequent to his time. With the latter there is no entire cessa- 
tion from sin, even in the most devoted. Guilt is incurred in 
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the veriest acts of piety. They interpret with the most literal 
exactness, and in its largest application, the Old Testament 
declaration that “there is not a just man upon earth that 
doeth good and sinneth not.” Wesley, on the other hand, 


insists that the subject of even an imperfect sanctification does 
not commit sin. 


“Even babes in Christ are in such a sense perfect, or born of God, 
(an expression taken also in divers senses,) as, first, not to commit sin. 
If any doubt of this privilege of the sons of God, the question is not 
to be decided by abstract reasonings, which may be drawn out into 
endless length, and leave the point just as it was before. Neither is it 
to be determined by the experience of this or that particular person. 
Many may suppose they do not commit sin when they do; but this 
proves nothing either way. To the law and the testimony we appeal. 
‘ Let God be true, but every man a liar....... 

“ Now, the Word of God plainly declares, that even those who are 
only justified, who are born again in the lowest sense, do not continue in 
sin; that they cannot live any longer therein (Rom. vi. 1, 2), that they 
are ‘planted together in the likeness of the death of Christ’ (verse 5). 
That their ‘old man is crucified with him, the body of sin being de- 
stroyed, so that henceforth they do not serve sin: that being dead with 
Christ, they are freed from sin’ (ver. 6,7). That they are dead unto 
sin and alive unto God (ver. 11). That ‘sin hath no more dominion 
over them,’ who are ‘not under the law, but under grace’; but that 
these, ‘being free from sin, are become the servants of righteousness ’ 
(ver. 14, 15). ..... 

“But most express are the well-known words of St. John, in his 
1st Epistle, chap. iii. 8, ete.: ‘He that committeth sin is of the devil ; 
for the devil sinneth from the beginning.’ ‘ For this purpose the Son 
of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil. 
Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin. For his seed remain- 
eth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.’” — Sermons, 
No. 35. 


He explains at much length the Scripture statements whose 
literal sense is in obvious contradiction with those above 
quoted, and meets the objections to his doctrine, showing that 
even the partially sanctified man does not commit sin, with no 
small cogency. 

Yet, for all this, he teaches that in the regenerated man sin 
may and does exist for a longer or shorter period. This 
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appears quite inconsistent at first glance with the assertions 
above made ; indeed, it must be confessed that Wesley’s state- 
ments concerning sin are somewhat confused, and his meaning 
difficult to ascertain, except by careful collation of different 
parts of his writings. Sometimes, as above, he seems to re- 
strict it to its narrowest sense, and then again to give it so 
wide a scope that he hesitates to call even the highest experi- 
ence for which he pleads a sinless perfection. He speaks of 
‘*¢sin properly so called,” and ‘sin improperly so called”; of 
which the former is a voluntary transgression of a known law, 
and the latter an involuntary transgression; and he admits 
‘‘there is no such perfection in this life as excludes these in- 
voluntary transgressions.” Of this more hereafter. From 
his general use of the terms we infer that he intends to make 
the following distinctions: —(a.) Sin in an improper sense ; 
embracing such acts as proceed from ignorance or other infirm- 
ities, — unintentional violations of the law. (b.) Sin in the 
proper sense ; comprising both outward and inward sins; the 
former being actual and wilful violations of God’s law; the 
latter, those evil desires, tendencies, and dispositions which 
exist in the partially sanctified soul, and are by it restrained, 
but which being indulged become outward acts of disobedi- 
ence; ‘* such as pride, self-will, love of the world in any kind 
or degree; such as lust, anger, peevishness; any disposition 
contrary to the mind which was in Christ.” Thus, while he 
insists that the true believer, however weak his faith, does not 
commit sin, he just as stoutly maintains that these bad im- 
pulses and evil tendencies are “ of the nature of sin,’ and are 
to be called by that name. But he, and those who agree with 
him on the doctrine under consideration, believe that these 
‘inward sins” may be wholly purged away, and that it is the 
privilege of a true child of God to live in this world free from 
all disturbance by them. It is the suppression and destruction 
of these “inward sins”? which constitute a principal part of 
the work of sanctification, and the final extirpation of them 
marks the fulness of that work in the soul. “ Sanctification 
in its earlier stages implies the subjugation of the body of sin ; 
and complete sanctification implies its entire destruction.” 

The positive features of the doctrine of Christian perfection 
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may now be exhibited with considerable brevity. It has a 
twofold character. It implies, first, an entire destruction of 
sin, both outward and inward. There must be not only a 
resistance to every outward solicitation, and a suppression of 
every inward desire, impulse, or tendency to that which is 
wrong, till resistance and suppression of evil become a habit 
of the soul, but these desires, impulses, and tendencies must 
themselves cease to exist. They constitute “the old man,” 
and “the old man must be crucified, with his affections and 
lusts.’’ Secondly, there must be a constructive, as well as a 
destructive operation. “The new man” must be built up. 
There is to be an increase and a perfecting of all the Christian 
graces, chief of which is love to God, an affection first awa- 
kened in the heart by the act of regeneration. Not only must 
God be the supreme object of affection, so far as that, among 
a variety of objects, he shall be loved more than any or all of 
them; but he must in such sort be the sole object of affection 
that all other love shall be subservient to this, all other objects 
being loved in him, he being recognized as the author of what- 
ever is lovely in them, thus “ filling all in all.”” Thus there 
shall be no longer any conflict of the affections, desires, and 
tastes, and no longer any painful feeling of sacrifice in abstain- 
ing from objects or actions, however pleasurable, in which sin 
is discovered as an ingredient, but such a distaste and loath- 
ing as makes the soul revolt from them, such delight in God 
as leads to a free, glad, ungrudging obedience to the Divine 
will. ‘* The works of the flesh’’ are to be annihilated; ‘ the 
fruit of the spirit” is to be cultivated; and this consists of 
‘‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance ; against such there is no law.” “ Sup- 
pose,’ says Wesley, ‘all these things to be knit together in one, 
to be united together in the soul of a believer, this is Christian 
perfection.”” He more fully describes it thus : — 


“What is, then, the perfection of which man is capable while he 
dwells in a corruptible body? It is the complying with that kind com- 
mand, ‘Son, give me thy heart.’ It is the ‘loving the Lord his God 
with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his mind.” This 
is the sum of Christian perfection ; it is all comprised in that one word, 
love. The first branch of it is the love of God; and as he that loves 
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God loves his brother also, it is inseparably connected with the second, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ Thou shalt love every man 
as thy own soul, as Christ loved us. ‘On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.’ These contain the whole of Chris- 
tian perfection. 

“ Another view of this is given us in those words of the great Apos- 
tle, ‘ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.’ For, 
although this immediately and directly refers to the humility of our 
Lord, yet it may be taken in a far more extensive sense, so as to in- 
clude the whole disposition of his mind, all his affections, all his tem- 
pers, both towards God and man. Now it is certain that, as there 
was no evil affection in him, so no good affection or temper was 
wanting. So that whatsoever things are holy, whatsoever things are 


lovely, are all included in the mind that was in Christ Jesus.” — Ser- 
mon 68. 


Fletcher presents the following in his definition : — 


“We give the name of ‘Christian perfection’ to that maturity of 
grace and holiness which established adult believers attain to under the 
Christian dispensation ; and thus we distinguish that maturity of grace, 
both from the ripeness of grace which belongs to the dispensation of 
the Jews below us, and from the ripeness of glory which belongs to 
departed saints above us. Hence it appears that by ‘ Christian perfec- 
tion’ we mean nothing but the cluster and maturity of the graces which 
compose the Christian character in the Church Militant. 

“In other words, Christian perfection is a spiritual constellation, 
made up of those gracious stars, perfect repentance, perfect faith, per- 
fect humility, perfect meekness, perfect self-denial, perfect resignation, 
perfect hope, perfect charity for our vistble enemies, as well as for our 
earthly relations; and, above all, perfect love for our invisible God, 
through the explicit knowledge of our Mediator, Jesus Christ.” — Last 
Check, p. 492. 


Adam Clark, as quoted by Dr. Peck, discourses on the sub- 
ject thus : — 


“The word ‘perfection, in reference to anything, signifies that such 
person or thing is complete or finished; that it has nothing redundant, 
and is in nothing defective. And hence that observation of a learned 
civilian is at once both correct and illustrative, namely, ‘We count 
those things perfect which want nothing requisite for the end whereto 
they were instituted.’ And to be perfect often signifies ‘to be blame- 
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less, clean, irreproachable, and, according to the above definition of 
Hooker, a man may be said to be perfect who answers the end for 
which God made him; and as God requires every man to love him 
with all his heart, soul, mind, and strength, and his neighbor as himself, 
then he is a perfect man that does so; he answers the end for which 
God made him.” — Peck, p. 53. 


Watson agrees substantially with the above writers, though 
he dwells but briefly on the subject. He calls this higher 
state by the name of “ entire sanctification,” as connecting it 
with, and yet distinguishing it from, that partial sanctification 
of which regeneration is the beginning. This completeness of 
holiness, he teaehes, implies deliverance from all spiritual pol- 
lution, ‘‘ all inward depravation of the heart,” as well as that 
which, expressing itself outwardly by the indulgence of the 
senses, is called ‘ filthiness of the flesh.”’ He, as well as the 
other writers quoted, very earnestly contends that this is not a 
mere ideal state at which Christians are to aim, and to which 
they may approximate more or less closely, but which they 
are never to attain in this life; but a practical experience, 
which it is the privilege of all true believers to reach, and 
which with many is an accomplished fact. On this point 
we shall have something more to say when we come to speak 
of the time and means of the attainment of Christian per- 
fection. 

The Scripture passages referred to in proof and illustration 
of the doctrine, as described above, are very numerous. First 
in importance are the direct injunctions, “‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” etc., and “‘ thy neighbor as 
thyself.” (Mark xii. 30, etc.) ‘* Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.”” (Matt. v. 48.) 
‘“‘ Having, therefore, these promises, dearly beloved, let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and the 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.” (2 Cor. 
vii. 1.) Secondly, those passages are cited which describe the 
provisions of the Gospel in their application to the believer. 
Christ was manifested ‘to destroy the works of the devil.’ 
“Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea, 
rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us.” (Rom. viii. 34.) 
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*¢ Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness: by 
whose stripes ye were healed.” (1 Pet. ii. 24.) ‘ Whom we 
preach, warning every man, and teaching every man in all wis- 
dom, that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 
(Col. i. 28.) The promises of the Bible are also asserted to 
imply that this state is attainable. ‘Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your 
filthiness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you.” (Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25.) ‘And the Lord thy God will circumcise thy 
heart and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live.” 
(Deut, xxx. 6.) “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled.’? (Matt. v. 6.) 
‘¢ But whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected : hereby know we that we are in him.”’ (1 John ii. 5.) 
This state of perfect sanctification is also prayed for. ‘I bow 
my knees unto the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that he would grant you, that ye, being rooted and grounded 
in love, may be able to comprehend, with all saints, what is 
the breadth and length and depth and height, and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye may be 
filled with ail the fulness of God.” (Eph. iii. 14, ete.) “The 
very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; and I pray God, your 
whole spirit, soul, and body may be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1 Thess. v. 23.) 
«« Always laboring fervently for you in prayers, that ye may 
stand perfect and complete in all the will of God.” (Col. iv. 12.) 

There are several other classes of passages which are relied 
on to sustain the doctrine, as well as many passages in the 
classes referred to, which it is not necessary to quote. Enough 
has been given to intimate the drift of the Scriptural argu- 
ment. Much is made also of the proof from experience. Not 
only such eminent persons as Fletcher, Bromwell, Carvosso, 
Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Fletcher, Lady Maxwell, and others, but a 
multitude of more obscure Christians, furnish testimony to 
the effect that, after the experience of justification and regen- 
eration, they attained a higher state, in which they were deliv- 
ered from certain “inward corruptions” which, notwithstanding 
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their acceptance with God, they yet felt moving in them, though 
not reigning. 

It is important that we just here observe the limits within 
which the advocates of this doctrine confine the terms made 
use of; or, in other words, that we notice some of the negative 
aspects of the theory. It is to be remarked that our authors 
teach a relative and considerably qualified perfection. It is 
not the perfection of God nor of angels, nor is it even an 
absolute human perfection. The subject of it may be of im- 
perfect physical powers, and be very far from having a perfect 
intellect. He may inherit bodily disease, he may lack knowl- 
edge and wisdom and many other qualities, and yet not fall 
short of the standard here set up. It is simply Christian per- 
fection, or completeness of Christian character. It is admit- 
ted not only to fall short of the perfection possible to unfallen 
Adam, but to be consistent with many mistakes and defects, 
and much ignorance, occasioning unintentional transgressions 
of the Divine law, and what Wesley calls “sin in the improper 
sense.”” <A broad distinction is made between Adamic, or 
‘‘ legal perfection,” and Christian perfection,’’ —a distinction 
which has been a principal point of discussion between the 
advocates and opponents of this doctrine, and upon which we 
must expend some words. 


“The prejudices of our opponents are increased by their confounding 
Adamic and Christian perfection; two perfections which are as distinct 
as the garden of Eden and the Christian Church. Adamic perfection 
came from God our Creator in paradise, before any trial of Adam’s 
faithful obedience ; and Christian perfection comes from God our Re- 
deemer and Sanctifier in the Christian Church, after a severe trial of the 
obedience of faith. Adamic perfection might be lost by doing despite to 
the preserving love of God our Creator; and Christian perfection may 
be lost by doing despite to the redeeming love of God our Saviour. 
Adamic perfection extended to the whole man; his body was perfectly 
sound in all its parts, and his soul in all its powers. But Christian per- 
fection extends chiefly to the will, which is the capital moral power of 
the soul; leaving the understanding ignorant of ten thousand things, 
and the body ‘dead because of sin.’ ” — Fletcher’s Last Check, p. 499. 


Wesley admits that a perfect obedience to “ the moral law ”’ 


would be possible only to a person endued with the perfect 
VOL. LXXII. — 5TH 8S. VOL. X. NO. II. 17 
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powers of Adam. It must be noted here, however, that both 
he and Fletcher had very exalted notions of “* Adamic perfec- 
tion,” — higher even than a large proportion of Orthodox writ- 
ers. Wesley appears to regard the first man as a being of 
wonderful intellectual powers, quite incapable of making a 
mistake or being deceived; in fact, a man of such intuitive 
judgment that he may never have been required to reason at 
all. He supposes the mind to have been in such a condition 
as ‘to see every truth that offered, as directly as the eye now 
sees the light.”’ Being created “free from any defect either 
in his understanding or affections,’ and with a body which was 
no impediment to the soul’s action, there was that required of 
him which cannot justly be required of persons with inferior 
powers. The moral law, as applied to this embodiment of 
absolute human perfection, excuses no mistakes, or infirmities, 
or natural defects of any kind; but to these humanity, as we 
now find it, is perpetually liable; therefore in the best of men 
there will be unintentional violations of this law, that is, an 
imperfect obedience. 

But, he says, under the Christian dispensation, the obliga- 
tion to obey this law has been done away, in so far as it was a 
condition of acceptance with God. “In the room of this, 
Christ hath established another, namely, the law of faith. Not 
every one that doeth, but every one that believeth, now re- 
ceiveth righteousness in the full sense of the word; that is, he 
is justified, sanctified, and glorified.” Fletcher also distin- 
guishes between what he calls “the Christless law of inno- 
cence,’ (or the moral law as binding upon a perfect being in 
the full possession of all his powers,) and “ the Evangelical 
law of Christ.” The former, he admits, with Wesley, no man 
in the present condition of humanity can perfectly keep. But 
he denies that Christian perfection demands this. 


“We do not doubt but, as a reasonable, loving father never requires 
of his child, who is only ten years old, the work of one who is thirty 
years of age; so our Heavenly Father never expects of us, in our de- 
bilitated state, the obedience of immortal Adam in paradise, or the 
uninterrupted worship of sleepless angels in heaven. We are per- 
suaded, therefore, that, for Christ’s sake, he is pleased with an humble 
obedience to our present light, and a loving exertion of our present 
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powers, accepting our Gospel services according to what we have, and 
not according to what we have not. Nor dare we call that loving exer- 
tion of our present power sin, lest by so doing we should contradict the 
Scriptures, and remove all the landmarks which divide the devil’s com- 
mon and the Lord’s vineyard.” — Last Check, p. 494. 


Dr. Peck makes the following distinction between “ the 
Adamic law,” and ‘the law of love,” as incorporated in the 
Gospel. 


“QOne is an expression of the Divine will concerning beings perfectly 
pure, in the full possession of all their original capabilities; but the 
other is an expression of the Divine ‘will concerning fallen beings re- 
stored to a staté of probation by the mediation of Christ. Each alike 
requires the exercise of all the capabilities of the subjects; but the sub- 
jects being in different circumstances, and differing in the amount of 
their capabilities, from the necessity of the case the conditions of life 
are varied. Allowing the same formulary to be employed in both cases, 
viz. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, with all thy mind, and with all thy strength, the heart, etc. in one 
case, being in a different condition from what it is in the other, does not 
tn all respects imply the same thing. In both cases it implies the whole 


heart ; but the whole heart is less in some respects in one case than in 
the other.” — p. 237. 


This perfection, then, is not to be estimated by the law 
imposed upon an absolutely perfect humanity. However 
short, as at present circumstanced and endowed, man may 
come in respect of that law, he is rendered capable of perfect 
obedience to the “ law of love ” as laid down in the New Tes- 
tament. ‘Christian character is estimated by the conditions 
of the Gospel,” and “ Christian perfection implies the perfect 
performance of these conditions, and nothing else.” In ac- 
cordance with these views are interpreted such passages of 
Scripture as the following: ‘‘ But now are we delivered from 
the law, that being dead wherein we were held; that we 
should serve in the newness of the spirit, and not in the old- 
ness of the letter.”” (Rom. vii. 6.) ‘‘ For the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death. For what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” 
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(Rom. viii. 2, 3.) “For Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth.” (Rom. x. 4.) 
“This is the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts: and I will be 
to them a God, and they shall be to me a people.”” (Heb. viii. 
10.) These and similar passages are supposed to indicate that 
the conditions of acceptance are changed, and that men are 
capable of perfect compliance with those conditions. There is 
demanded a perfect obedience, not to a law framed for beings 
endued with higher powers than the present race of men pos- 
sess, but to the ‘ Evangelical law,” the “law of love,” the 
‘“‘law of faith,” the “ perfect law of liberty,” as it is variously 
termed. 

There are those, however, among the followers of Wesley, 
who, while agreeing with him in the main, dissent from this 
notion of a remediless inability perfectly to keep the law. 
They take a more moderate view of the perfection of Adam, 
and claim that, by the Divine grace, his descendants are capa- 
ble of the same degree of holiness and the same complete 
obedience that he was; that whatever was lost to humanity 
in the primal transgression has been restored in Christ. 

We have dwelt at what may seem disproportionate length 
on this point, because it is here more than anywhere else that 
misapprehensions arise concerning the views of our authors, 
and because in the theological conflict on this subject this is 
one of the great strategetic positions around which the battle 
rages most hotly. 

Again, it is not claimed for this perfection that it implies 
any freedom from temptation. To whatever experience the 


Christian may attain, he is confessed to be in this life always. 


liable to temptation. Temptation does not imply sin, else 
Christ would be proved a sinner. ‘Temptations to sin are 
from without, — that is, they are not impulsions of the mind, 
but the suggestions or solicitations of an evil agent. Evil im- 
pulses are themselves sin.” ‘‘ But the assaults of evil agents 
may be made upon the purest mind. Our Lord Jesus Christ 


‘was in all points tempted like as we are, and yet without 
sin.” 


* 
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Nor does this perfection imply impeccability. ‘‘ Formerly,” 
says Wesley, ‘“‘ we thought one saved from sin could not fall. 
Now we know to the contrary. Neither does any one stand 
by virtue of anything that is implied in the nature of the 
state. There is no such height or strength of holiness as it is 
impossible to fall from.” Adam and ‘the angels that kept 
not their first estate’? are cited as examples in proof. 

Finally, this perfection is not such as excludes further 
growth or progress in holiness. This, to many, has seemed 
contradictory and absurd. They have asked, ‘ What kind of 
a perfection can that be which admits of addition or in- 
crease?” It is answered by the advocates of Christian per- 
fection, that Christianity is in itself a growth, a progress, and 
that, though it is at first impeded by the natural corruptions of 
the heart, it will, if rightly cultivated, not only overcome these 
obstacles, but wholly displace them from the soil of the soul ; 
its growth and progress by virtue of this effect becoming more 
rapid than before, —a full and perfect operation, ever increas- 
ing in volume and power. 


“We exhort the strongest believer to grow up into Christ in all 
things; asserting that there is no holiness and no happiness in heaven 
(much less on earth) which does not admit of a growth, except the ho- 
liness and happiness of God himself; because, in the very nature of 
things, a being absolutely perfect, and in every sense infinite, can never 
have anything added to him. But infinite additions may be made to 
beings every way finite, such as glorified saints and holy angels are. 

“ Hence it appears that the comparison which we make between the 
ripeness of a fruit and the maturity of a believer’s grace cannot be 
carried into an exact parallel. For a perfect Christian grows far more 
than a feeble believer, whose growth is still hindered by the shady 
thorns of sin, and by the draining suckers of iniquity. Besides, a fruit 
which is come to its perfection, instead of growing, falls and decays; 
whereas a ‘babe in Christ’ is called to grow till he becomes a perfect 
Christian ; a perfect Christian, till he becomes a disembodied spirit; a 
disembodied spirit, till he reaches the perfection of a saint glorified in 
body and soul; and such a saint, till he has fathomed the infinite 
depths of Divine perfection, that is, to all eternity.” — F'letcher’s Last 
Check, p. 499. 


To the same effect Wesley speaks. ‘It is so far from lying 
iw 
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in an indivisible point, from being incapable of increase, that 
one perfected in love may grow in grace far swifter than he 
did before.”” Dr. Peck states the case as follows:— 


“It will be remembered that we have found sanctification to imply 
both the death of sin and the life of righteousness. And when we 
speak of entire sanctification, as to the former part of it, we say it may 
be attained at once,—itt is an instantaneous work, and we are author- 
ized to look for its accomplishment now. And it must be admitted that 
when this work is accomplished it cannot in all future time be more 
than accomplished. But in relation to the latter part of this great 
work, — viz. the life of righteousness, embracing all holy affections and 
ptous efforts, — it is regarded as entirely progressive. ‘There never will 
be, during our earthly pilgrimage, and probably during eternity itself, 
a point at which the redeemed soul will have reached a height of holi- 
ness which precludes further improvement.” — p. 212. 


As previously remarked, it is evident that the perfection ad- 
vocated by these writers is a very carefully qualified one; not 
implying a perfect body or a perfect soul, nor, indeed, perfect 
powers of any kind. It is not a completed development of 
the religious life, a finished education in holiness, a ne plus 
ultra in spiritual progress. There is simply a full consecra- 
tion and sanctification of such powers as the believer possesses 
to the service of God, a perfect faith in the Gospel, a whole- 
hearted affection going forth freely to the Divine Father, the 
unobstructed course of the Holy Spirit in the soul. Chris- 
tianity, it is claimed, proposes a certain process in a man, and 
when that process is going on perfectly, that is Christian per- 
fection. ‘* Perfecti et non perfecti: perfecti viatores nondum 
perfecti possessores,’ says Augustine.* 

The time and method of attaining this completeness of 
Christian character is much discussed by our authors. Very 
many who oppose the doctrine as a whole, admit an ideal per- 
fection, after which it is the duty of the Christian to be con- 
stantly striving, but which they deny that they can ever reach. 
Others confess that it is attainable in this life, yet strenuously 
deny that any person ever has attained it, or ever will attain it, 
during his earthly probation. The great majority, perhaps, 
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of those who have written on either side of the subject, have 
agreed that this perfection is necessary to a meetness for 
heaven, and that every finally-saved soul attains to it previous 
to or at the time of mortal dissolution. Wesley and his 
school, however, explicitly deny the necessity of a delay till 
that period. While they admit that a majority of believers do 
fail to receive the fulness of the Divine grace any long time 
previous to their last hours, they insist that the New Testa- 


ment describes the experience as one not barely possible, but 


one practicable and expected to be actual in the Chureh; and, 
moreover, that there are directions and exhortations suitable 
only to those who have already come to such a state. Among 
the texts quoted in support of this position is the assertion of 
Paul (Rom. viii. 3,4): ‘God sent his Son that the right- 
eousness of the law might be fulfilled in us who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit.” Wesley says the commands 
bearing on this experience, some of which we have before 
quoted, have reference to the living, not to the dead. The 
requirement to love God with all the heart, “cannot mean, 
Thou shalt do this when thou diest, but while thou livest.’’ 
John says: ‘ Herein is our love made perfect, that we may 
have boldness in the day of judgment, because as he is, so are 
we in this world.” (1 John iv. 17.) 

Watson objects to the doctrine of the completion of the 
spiritual work only in the death of the body, first, because the 
promises of entire sanctification in the Scriptures are no- 
where “ restricted to the article of death, either expressly, or 
in fair inference’’; and, secondly, because “‘ we nowhere find 
the circumstance of the soul’s union with the body represented 
as a necessary obstacle to its entire sanctification.’’ He no- 
tices the fact that a strong argument against his position has 
been drawn from the latter part of the seventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans; and he exerts himself to parry the 
stroke, denying that the Apostle is there describing the state of 
a believer in Christ. He also says, ‘* the doctrine before us is 
disproved by those passages of Scripture which connect our 
entire sanctification with subsequent habits and acts, to be 
exhibited in the conduct of believers before death.” ‘Know 
this, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
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we should not serve sin.” The Apostle, he says, prays for the 
entire sanctification of the Thessalonians, and then for their 
preservation in that hallowed state till ‘‘ the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


“We conclude, therefore, as to the time of our complete sanctifica- 
tion, or, to use the phrase of the Apostle Paul, ‘the destruction of the 
body of sin,’ that it can neither be referred to the hour of death, nor 
placed subsequently to this present life. The attainment of perfect 
freedom from sin is one to which believers are called during the pres- 
ent life, and is necessary to that completeness of ‘holiness, and of 
those active and passive graces of Christianity, by which they are 
called to glorify God in this world, and to edify mankind.” — Jnstitutes, 
Part II. chap. 39. 


Fletcher reasons much in the same way, and is particularly 
severe on what he calls the doctrine of a ‘‘ death purgatory” ; 
for to this he considers those to be driven who, while acknowl- 
edging that perfect holiness is necessary to a meetness for 
heaven, yet deny that it may be experienced in this life. He 
argues with much animation, that death will in no respect 
alter the moral character of the soul; and that disembodied 
spirits will possess the very same dispositions and propensities 
which they had when they dwelt in the body. 

Another point of discussion has been, whether this is an 
instantaneous or a gradual work; some of those who accept 
the doctrine favoring the one, others the other. Wesley him- 
self, though quite positive, is not always clear. He says it 
is both instantaneous and gradual. He teaches explicitly 
enough that the normal experience of a Christian is a growth, 
— ‘first the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the 
ear,” —a going on from small beginnings to a large, rich ma- 
turity of gifts and graces. Yet even in such, he says, there 
comes a time when faith and love have a perfect operation ; 
when the body of sin is not only subdued, but dead ; when the 
believer is entirely free from all desires and inclinations to- 
ward those things which are sinful. He avers that the mo- 
ment when this takes place is the moment of a great and 
wondrous change, the arrival at a new and elevated plane 
of the religious life, where the believer knows and feels much 
to which he was previously a stranger. He illustrates it as 
follows : — 
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“A man may be dying for some time, yet he does not, properly 
speaking, die till the instant the soul is separated from the body; and 
in that instant he lives the full life of eternity. In like manner he 
may be dying to sin for some time, yet he is not dead to sin until sin is 
separated from his soul; and in that instant he lives the full life of 
love. And as the change undergone when the body dies is of a differ- 
ent kind, and infinitely greater than any we had known before, yea, 
such as till then it is impossible to conceive, so the change wrought 
when the soul dies to sin is of a different kind and infinitely greater 
than any before, and than any can conceive till he experiences it; yet 
he still grows in grace, and in the knowledge of Christ, in the love and 
image of God; and will do so not only till death, but probably to all 
eternity.” — Plain Account. 


The length of time requisite for the extirpation of these 
evil elements from the soul and the maturing of the Christian 
life is quite indeterminate. Under the same degree of faith- 
fulness there would be a wide difference corresponding to dif- 
ferent constitutional peculiarities. But we are assured that 
the experience may be looked for at almost any time between 
a period briefly subsequent to regeneration and the end of 
life. 

This progressive work, with Wesley, is not merely a 
strengthening of the habit of holiness, by a persistent repres- 
sion of evil appetites, affections, and impulses, till by disuse 
they practically cease to exist; it is the effect of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart, bestowed in answer to the 
prayer of faith. It must, however, be observed, that faith, in 
Wesley’s meaning, is no mystic, or quietistic, or Antinomian 
operation. It implies all the work that pertains to the Chris- 
tian life, —a putting forth all the powers of the soul to fulfil 
the Divine command, relying upon superhuman power only 
where human ability fails ;—‘‘a faith that works by love and 
purifies the heart.” So that really his life of faith is one of 
self-denial, cross-bearing, earnest prayer, deep thoughtfulness, 
and constant application of all the principles of the Gospel. 
It embraces all that is implied in spiritual culture. In re- 
sponse to the faith which is the root and mainspring of all good 
human character, God is believed to bring in those spiritual 
influences which give the soul peculiar strength in the resist- 
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ance of temptation, clearer views of God, intenser love of the 
Divine character, deeper desire for holiness, and more thorough 
hatred of sin. 

But though this maturing of Christian graces and this 
annihilation of evil desires in the normal Christian life is 
for the most part gradual, yet it is claimed by many, and 
admitted by Wesley, that there are numerous instances of 
what may be called a second conversion, or, as it is frequently 
termed in conversation and the narratives of experience, “ the 
second blessing.” It is asserted that God can, and often does, 
in answer to the prayer of faith, ‘“ cut short the work in right- 
eousness,”’ thus completing in a few hours what in many an- 
other instance is the process of months or years. On this 
point there has been some difference of opinion among the 
followers of Wesley, and much discussion. Still the denomi- 
national standards in the main, and a very large proportion of 
the testimony from experience, so far as given, go to favor 
the idea of an immediate and distinct second experience. 
Wesley is not entirely harmonious with himself on this par- 
ticular question. As before stated, he says that the work is 
both instantaneous and gradual, averring that even in the 
gradual experience there comes an instant when the work 
is complete, and that instant is one of a wonderful change in 
the views and feelings of the subject of it. In certain passages 
of his writings, he gives the impression that this is the natural 
and regular method of sanctification. Yet elsewhere he seems 
to contend just as strenuously for an “ immediate work.’ He 
represents that a believer at any stage of his experience may 
seek the great blessing, with the assurance that he will cer- 
tainly find it if seeking aright. God is able and willing for 
any **to do it Now. And why not? Is not a moment to him 
the same as a thousand years? He cannot want more time 
to accomplish whatever is his will. We may therefore boldly 
say at any point of time, ‘ Now is the day of salvation! Be- 
hold! all things are now ready! Come to the marriage!’ ”’ 

The following we find in the ‘ Plain Account ” : — 


“God usually gives a considerable time for men to receive light, to 
grow in grace, to do and suffer his will, before they are either justified 
or sanctified. But he does not invariably adhere to this. Sometimes 
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he ‘cuts short his work.’ He does the work of many years in a few 
weeks ; perhaps in a week, a day, an hour. He justifies or sanctifies 
both those who have done or suffered nothing, and who have not had 
time for a gradual growth either in light or grace...... Generally 
speaking, it is a long time, even many years, before sin is destroyed. 
All this we know. But we know, likewise, that God may with man’s 
good leave ‘cut short his work’ in whatever degree he pleases, and do 
the usual work of many years in a moment. He does so in a great 
many instances. And yet there is a gradual work both before and 
after that moment. So that one may affirm, the work is gradual ; 
another, it is ¢mstantaneous, — without any manner of contradiction.” 


Fletcher illustrates it by the narrative of the disciples who 
went to the other side of the Sea of Galilee while Jesus re- 
mained behind. They toiled very hard and made little head- 
way. But after they had ‘rowed about twenty-five or thirty 
furlongs, they saw Jesus walking on the sea. He said to 
them, It is I, be not afraid: then they willingly received him 
into the ship, and immediately the ship was at the land 
whither they went.” ‘Just so,” says he, “we toil till our 
faith discovers Christ in the promise, and welcomes him into 
our hearts ; and such is the effect of his presence, that imme- 
diately we arrive at the land of perfection.” 


“Hence it follows that the most Evangelical method of following 
after this perfection to which we are immediately called is that of 
seeking it now, by endeavoring fully to lay hold on the promise of that 
perfection, through faith, just as if our repeated acts of obedience could 
never help us forward. But in the mean time we should do the works 
of faith, and repeat our internal and external acts of obedience with as 
much earnestness and faithfulness, according to our present power, as if 
we were sure to enter into rest merely by a diligent use of our talents, 
and a faithful exertion of the powers which Divine grace has bestowed 
upon us. If we do not attend to the first of these directions, we shall 
seek to be sanctified by works, like the Pharisees; and if we disregard 


the second, we shall fall into Solifidian sloth with the Antinomians.” — 
Last Check, p. 639. 


We have now given the principal features of this doctrine, 
and briefly indicated some of the arguments by which it is 
maintained. We have not presented all the objections to it, 
nor all the arguments by which they are met by its defenders, 
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as it was our purpose only to furnish a fair, honest statement 
of a subject of considerable importance, yet sometimes much 
misapprehended. We will close by briefly recapitulating the 
elements and limitations of the theory. 

Christian perfection is synonymous with entire sanctifica- 
tion, and is attainable by every true believer. It is subsequent 
to justification. It precedes death. It is not absolute per- 
fection; for this is confessed to belong alone to God. Nor 
does it imply absolutely perfect human powers. It is perfect 
love. ‘* This is the essence of it; its properties, or inseparable 
fruits, are rejoicing evermore, praying without ceasing, and 
in everything giving thanks.” It is improvable. “It is so 
far from lying in an indivisible point, from being incapable of 
increase, that one perfected in love may grow in grace far 
swifter than before.” It is amissible, or capable of being 


lost. It is constantly both preceded and followed by a grad- 
ual work. 





Art. I.—CAN WE HAVE AN ART-GALLERY ? 


1. Description des Objets d’Art de T Académie des Beaux-Arts de 
Florence. 1857. Quinzieéme Edition. 

2. Notice des Tableaux du Musée Impérial du Louvre. 9° Edition. 
Paris. 1854. . 

3. Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of the Pictures of the National 
Gallery. By R. N. Wornum. Revised by Str Cuartes L. 
EastLakk, P. R.A. Thirtieth Edition. London. 1860. 

4. Companion to the Bryan Gallery of Christian Art. By RicHarp 
Grant Wuite. New York. 1853. 

5. Descriptive Catalogue of “ Old Masters” collected by James J. 
JARVES to illustrate the History of Painting from A.D. 1200 to the 
Best Periods of Italian Art. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1860. 

6. Il Mondo Illustrato. Turin. 24 Agosto, 1861. Galleria de Pit- 
ture Italiane a Boston. 


Ta.k of Art during a civil war? Why not? War is fleet- 
ing, Art permanent. The former has its root in the tempo- 
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rary disorder of humanity, while the latter is the solid growth 
of the unquenchable love in the human heart of Heaven’s first 
and greatest law, Order, whose fairest fruit is Beauty. There- 
fore we may even now talk of Art, and with a practical end in 
view. 

The error of American civilization is its one-sidedness. It 
concentrates its energies on a few points. It wants intellectual 
breadth. Great progress is attained in certain directions, but 
mainly in that of material prosperity, the greatest stimulus 
of which is not so much the sordid love of riches, as satisfac- 
tion in the pursuit of them. We are by no means an avari- 
cious people.- It is not the glitter of the dollar that attracts. 
Indeed, prodigality is exalted wellnigh to a virtue. But 
whether we gain or spend money, we derive from it, in com- 
parison with other nations, very little true esthetic enjoyment. 
Chevreul tells us that two variously-colored lights taken in a 
certain proportion produce white light. Thus far there has 
been no white light in our civilization, from want of harmony 
between those fundamental principles of human growth which 
underlie all national progress. Our intellectual, moral, and 
esthetic faculties have not established an uniformity of develop- 
ment. One-sided races, like one-sided persons, although pro- 
ducing striking effects in one direction, are ever liable to ship- 
wreck by collision with counter forces, of equal or greater 
velocity and intensity, coming from another direction. Amer- 
ica is now illustrating this law. We are justly suffering for 
preferring commercial gain to justice, the meaner to the 
nobler motive, as the foundation of our prosperity. We delib- 
erately built on sand, while stone was ready to our use. What 
wonder, then, that the storm shakes the edifice, and the very 
corner-stone is undermined by the flood! We bargained for 
this. England, also, so far as she establishes her grandeur 
upon material interests, discarding in her dealings all other 
considerations except those which would make all countries 
tributary to her merchants, is likewise drawn towards the vor- 
tex of offended law, from which if she hasten not to escape 
by adjusting the defective balances of her moral constitution, 
obeying, though late, even as we are trying to do, the higher 
impulses, must undergo the purification of a great sorrow. 

VOL. LXXII. — 5TH 8. VOL. X. NO. II. 18 
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But it is not our present purpose to discuss the moral or 
political aspects of either nation. We allude to these in pass- 
ing, merely to show that war should not preclude thought, or 
even action, in other directions.- To permit it to do so would 
be but repeating the fatal error of one-sided enterprise, which 
has done so much toward bringing upon us the present dis- 
tress. And as war is a vigorous stimulant to intellectual 
activity, it may be hoped that, among the many changes in our 
ideas and enterprises which it may eventually produce, art 
itself may take firmer root here, as it has under similar condi- 
tions among other nations claiming to be civilized and refined. 
Timid minds might suggest waiting for a more propitious mo- 
ment to urge its claims. But where would now be medieval 


art, had France, Germany, and Italy taken similar counsel of 


their fears, when their national unity and manhood were de- 
veloping amid civil war. They carved and painted and built 
with all the more zeal and faith because of their trials. Those 
marvels of painting, sculpture, and architecture which are 
their present pride, and contribute so powerfully toward their 
national unity, by perpetuating in everlasting beauty and truth 
the ideas and aspirations of their youth, were created during 
dire struggles such as we seem likely ever to be strangers to. 
In the general expansion of mind which ensued from the agi- 
tation of great questions, art secured a beneficent ascendency, 
contributing largely to refinement of manners and exaltation 
of life, and forming, as it were, a confraternity of ideas, or a 
sort of universal “ peace society.”’ Thus it happened that art 
in its highest significance has been respected when little else 
was spared by human passions. Independent of the sanctity 
which religious association cast around art at that period, 
there was, furthermore, an acknowledged demand, based upon 
a widely diffused esthetic taste for objects of beauty. Wher- 
ever such existed, like sunlight, they were the common heri- 
tage of enjoyment of all. Hence a brotherhood of thought 
and feeling obtained by means of the influences of art. And 
so deeply ingrained into the constitution of most European 
and Oriental races have become the love of the beautiful, and 
the repose of mind which it induces, that governments are 
compelled to provide largely for its satisfaction. But in our 
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own case there is as yet no such call. Accordingly, govern- 
ment takes no notice of this element of human nature, except 
occasionally under the pressure of private interest or ambition. 
It is well, perhaps, that for the present it should be so. For, 
possessing neither knowledge nor taste, whatever it did would, 
as we see by what it has attempted, only provoke the ridicule 
of our children, and furnish eyesores for generations to come. 
But in view of our future, it behooves every American pene- 
trated with a love of art to do all he can to keep the sacred 
fire aglow in the hearts of his countrymen. It will be no 
light labor, especially under the disadvantages of the present 
hour, to brirtig about a general recognition of high art, with 
its consequent enjoyment. But God has implanted in every 
human soul the instinct of the beautiful, and faculties for its 
guidance and cultivation. These only need to be stimulated 
to arouse a new sense of exquisite enjoyment, such as a mind 
apathetic in regard to art has never conceived of. 

At no previous period of our national existence have there 
been more important questions at issue than now. The suc- 
cess or failure of democratic freedom, as opposed to aristocratic 
domination, is the great point which we are now determining. 
More than ever do we require the refining and ennobling influ- 
ences of high art to counteract the too rigid strain of the 
mind tending almost exclusively toward the development of 
material strength. That is strong only as it represents the 
right. We are making history anew, based upon the loftiest 
principle of civil government, —justice and freedom alike to all. 
Heroic action is ripening out of heroic thought. If we would 
perpetuate the trials and triumphs of our time in forms of 
living beauty, we must bid Art doit. To her alone has Heaven 
confided the precious gift of a universal tongue. 

We cannot create art by a magician’s wand. We can, how- 
ever, provide the means of instruction by which genius and 
taste in all communities are most frequently inspired to work. 
In order to do this, it concerns us to know what other nations 
have done to supply the esthetic craving, and how far their 
example is pertinent in our case. Our inquiry on this point 
now will be confined to painting. 

The most common means of popularizing art and cultivat- 
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ing a general taste is by galleries or museums. But even in 
Europe these have been only quite recently established. Be- 
fore 1780 there were only three, those of Dresden, Florence, 
and Amsterdam. As early as the fourteenth century associa- 
tions of painters had been formed, like that of Florence, A. D. 
1350, which was the origin of the present Academy of Fine 
Arts of that city. But this institution did not possess a gal- 
lery until 1784. Indeed, public galleries were not in vogue 
until long after art itself had degenerated into that impotency 
and insipidity which preceded its revival in the present cen- 
tury. True, there were noble and royal collections like the 
Pitti, Borghese, Modena, etc. To these, however, the public 
had only partial access. But as the churches and public 
buildings of that period still retained altar-pieces and other 
important paintings in those positions for which they were 
originally designed, the people did not miss as much as they 
otherwise would have done the less important easel pictures 
of the same masters, in the private collections of their rulers. 
Later, however, on the suppression of many convents and 
churches, places of deposit had to be provided for the works 
of art taken from them. Many of these fell into the hands of 


individuals, or became the prey of speculators. To prevent. 


their total loss to the public, the several governments promptly 
instituted galleries, into which were gradually gathered all 
works of art belonging to them, or which had been declared 
the property of the state. In this way masterpieces which for 
centuries had been lost to the public eye, or half forgotten 
in rarely explored apartments of princely residences, were 
brought out from their obscurity, and restored to their legiti- 
mate function of popular enjoyment and instruction. Yet 
even in the best of these institutions there was no special 
order or system, and they had little to recommend them be- 
side the indifferent opportunity they gave to those disposed to 
study art. 

The present Museum of the Louvre is composed of numer- 
ous galleries of objects of art and antiquity, embracing the 
entire range of civilization, founded and conserved on a scale 
of imperial liberality and magnificence. As the visitor wan- 
ders through its long ranges of halls, overflowing with 
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precious works, he is surprised to learn that this chief attrac- 
tion of the most attractive city of the world is scarcely sev- 
enty years old. On the 18th of October, 1792, the first year 
of the French Republic, M. Roland wrote to David, the painter, 
that the National Convention had decreed the establishment 
of a Museum in the palace of the Louvre, of which he was to 
be the director. Let it be borne in mind, that the greatest 
Museum of Europe was thus founded by republicans. It was 
not until the people had won political power, that the rulers 
threw open to them the treasures of art which had hitherto 
been enjoyed in selfish privacy, or displayed only as reflections 
of the aristoeratic taste and magnificence of the few. When 
absolutism gave way to democratic ideas, one of the first 
results was the restoration to the people of the art of previous 
ages, whose chief inspiration, most abundant fruits, and no- 
blest motives had their origin, particularly in Italy, before 
popular liberty had been overthrown by the combined despot- 
isms of Church and State. Especially should Americans re- 
call the historical fact, for edification and encouragement, that 
art has flourished and been lofty and pure in proportion to the 
freedom of the people, rather than the power of princes. 
Hence our hope for the spread of high art on this continent 
rests in great degree upon our faith in the ultimate triumph 
of a true democracy. Republican France, although engaged 
in a death-struggle with coalesced Europe, bleeding and pov 
erty-stricken, convulsed with civil strife, and tortured by the 
hate of castes and sects, jeoparded in her liberties and exist- 
ence as we never can be, thought and labored for art. The 
numerous portable works which the nation owned were gath- 
ered into a museum, free to all; whilst 100,000 livres annu- 
ally were decreed for the purchase of pictures and statues in 
private hands, which the Republic considered it would not be 
for its honor to permit to be sold out of the country. From 
this beginning, and under these circumstances, within the 
memory of those now living, the present Louvre has risen. 

What was oligarchical England doing meanwhile? Not 
founding galleries ; for, with the example of the Louvre before 
them, the British Parliament refused as a gift what now consti- 
tutes the admirable Dulwich Gallery. The British government 
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cared not at that date to instruct the people, or provide for 
their enjoyment in art, or indeed in anything else. Fortu- 
nately, it became before long fashionable to have a taste for 
pictures. This potent influence, added to the enlightenment 
of a few leading minds, who perceived that it was necessary ~ 
for England to do something for the education of her artisans 
for the benefit of the manufacturing interests, jeoparded by 
the superior taste and skill of Continental artistic training, led 
to the purchase of the overrated Angerstein collection of pic- 
tures for £57,000, as the foundation of a National Gallery. 
While other countries had abundant store of works of art as 
public property with which to begin their great museums, Eng- 
land was almost destitute ; the only royal collection of value it 
had ever possessed, that of Charles I., having been long before 
dispersed. But no sooner did the people of England have an 
opportunity of studying art, than the National Gallery began 
to assume an importance proportionate to the greatness of the 
nation. The people have proved more liberal than the gov- 
ernment; for while that has added to it by purchase since 
1823 about two hundred pictures, gifts and bequests have in- 
creased it by upwards of seven hundred. Meantime the South 
Kensington Museum, more directly devoted to artistic educa- 
tion, has been established. In connection with it there are 
already fourscore schools of design, instructing 70,000 pupils, 
costing annually, in round numbers, $500,000, both galleries, 
the National and Kensington, yearly receiving a million of 
visitors. 

The most careless observer cannot have failed to notice, of 
late, the rapid improvement in graceful design and harmo- 
nious coloring of those British manufactures into which art 
enters as an elemental feature. As yet there is not much 
originality or variety of invention, though considerable skill 
and taste are displayed in adaptation from classical and 
medieval examples, betokening a general spread of knowledge 
of art-forms, and a riper appreciation of their refining and es- 
thetic influences, even when associated with objects of com- 
mon use. This is due to those institutions above named, and 
the eloquent literature of art which has grown up with them, 
of which Ruskin is the most conspicuous example. England 
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preserves her pre-eminence by schooling her artisans in mat- 
ters of refined taste and perfect workmanship. Under similar 
advantages, there is no reason why our people, with more cos- 
mopolitan brains, acuter sensibilities, readier impressibility, and 
quicker inventive faculties, should not excel her in these re- 
spects, as we do already in several branches of manufacture. 
Education only is lacking. Weare wrong. One thing beside 
is needful. The plucking out by its roots of that national con- 
ceit which forbids us to confess our ignorance of anything; this 
done, the American need fall behind no other race in intel- 
lectual and artistical progress. We have a continent of fast 
multiplying millions to supply with all the fabrics into which 
esthetic enjoyment may enter, as well as absolute works of art. 
And what utensil is there with which we may not, as did the 
Greeks, connect beauty of form and color, and make it sugges- 
tive of hidden meaning, pointing a moral or narrating a fact ? 
If the eye dwells only upon the common aspect of our 
streets and dwellings, the almost universal indifference to the 
simplest laws of order and beauty which prevails is not only 
discouraging to a cultivated taste, but is as painful to the vis- 
ion as are discordant sounds to the musical ear. Look at our 
shop-windows, by way of a homely illustration of our meaning. 
One glance at some of these is often sufficient to stagger any 
eye accustomed to take delight in the harmonies of color, 
order, and general beauty of artistic arrangement. Instead 
of that tasteful, inviting display of merchandise seen abroad, 
and which to Americans, especially at Paris, constitutes their 
first, and often their only, lesson in art, we have a chaotic med- 
ley of things carelessly thrust into the windows, without other 
aim than to make each object as obtrusively conspicuous as 
possible. Many things there are of the toilettes of both sexes, 
which have no business whatever in such a place. All show 
‘¢confusion worse confounded.” A Parisian grisette would 
stand aghast at such an exposition. We venture to say that a 
Parisian dealer, who violated the zsthetic decencies of life in 
the exhibition of his merchandise after the manner of many 
of our shopmen, would speedily become a bankrupt. We eat 
by the eye, and buy too, more than is usually imagined. To 
test this statement, let an enterprising shopman on Wash- 
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ington Street or Broadway import from Paris an expert hand 
to arrange his merchandise in its most attractive aspect. His 
neighbors would soon be convinced that there was a subtle but 
positive flow of custom toward the point of beauty, although 
other conditions might be equal. Man was not created to live 
by bread alone. Beauty, however, requires to be made tangi- 
bly visible to be popularly enjoyed. Those who have seen in 
France the symmetrical wood-piles, with their mosaics of geo- 
metrical figures, and even the orderly arrangement of coal- 
heaps, can answer for their pleasing effects, showing how 
objects the most unesthetical in themselves can be made 
attractive by the fairy-like touch of good taste. Every shop- 
keeper can become, through the means of his wares, if he but 
comprehends the elementary rules of beauty, a teacher of 
good taste to the public. Especially is this true of establish- 
ments devoted to objects of art. Shops like those of Wil- 
liams and Everett in Boston — we mention this one as the most 
familiar example to New-Englanders, though it is but one of 
many in America — are the only real schools of art that we at 
present possess. That they are both instructive and attrac- 
tive, elevating and refining to the public taste, is evident from 
the crowds that daily visit them, to gratify an instinctive love 
of the beautiful. Familiarity with high art is what we most 
require to exalt our critical standard. These shops, by means 
chiefly of engravings, photographs, and designs, and occasion- 
ally by the exhibition of good paintings and statuary, provide 
opportunities in this respect for the masses, which otherwise 
would only be the exceptionable privilege of the wealthier few. 
Their multiplication is encouraging ; and were they suddenly 
withdrawn, we should painfully feel our dependence on them 
for zsthetic food. 

In our architecture there is occasional evidence of correct 
feeling in the adaptation of forms to the purpose of the build- 
ing, or some suggestiveness of details which gladdens the 
spirit like sunbeams struggling through a leaden sky. In 
other lands, however, the picturesque adapts itself, as it were, 
spontaneously to the landscape, frequently veiling with capti- 
vating mystery, addressed to the eye, what otherwise, if curi- 
ously peered into, might not be equally gratifying to the 
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remaining senses. Thrift and cleanliness are the common 
characteristics of a New England community. But they are 
too often cribbed and confined in houses and grounds from 
which every element of poetry and symptom of any instinctive 
love of beauty have been sedulously proscribed. Puritanism 
was at fault here. Its irrational hostility to sensuous enjoy- 
ment and the free action of fancy and imagination in an artis- 
tic sense, induced grave errors in our social fabric. The 
direct tendency of asceticism, under any garb, is to materialism 
and sensualism. Our gravest loss, owing to general intellect- 
ual cultivation, comes short of this, but leaves us neglectful 
of those esthetic refinements and amenities which have been 
aptly termed minor morals, and are in truth the most delight- 
some flavor of life. It is to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when that intense egotism, born of the concentrated 
individualism of a too commercial people, shall be tempered by 
those more genial elements of humanity under whose influ- 
ence its selfish exclusiveness will disappear, giving place to 
fraternal interest in pleasures free to all. Genuine socialism 
begins by expansion of the heart. Repudiating that mean 
pride of possession which covets means or objects in the de- 
gree that they isolate and exalt the individual in luxury and 
power above his fellows, it desires to use its gifts in a way 
which shall most fully comply with the spirit of the saying, that 
of him to whom much is given much will be required. 

The vice of our civilization, as we have already intimated, is 
the intense egotism it fosters. Success to one person too often 
means loss to many. ‘“ Love thy neighbor,” is largely distilled 
into that siren draft for the soul, ‘‘ Charity begins at home.” 
One means of infusing a more neighborly spirit among men 
is to do away as much as possible the temptations to exclusive- 
ness among the rich, and covetousness among the poor. It is 
in this respect that all sources of common enjoyment and in- 
struction, drawing men out of their isolations, mixing them 
sympathetically together, are of the greatest benefit. Gal- 
leries of art, next to religious institutions, contribute most 
powerfully to this desirable end. What has been done to sup- 
ply this want ? 

The primary objects of these institutions elsewhere have 
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been simply preservation and publicity, without regard to any 
special system of classification or instruction. It was suffi- 
cient if artists could study pictures, and the public examine 
them, with little or no aids from descriptive catalogues or his- 
torical arrangement. Hence the great galleries of Europe, 
until recently, have presented a confusion of styles, schools, 
and eras, with an intermingling of motives not only perplexing 
to the spectator, but often misleading his judgment and per- 
verting his tastes. 

A gallery of art is the summary of the appeal of the imagi- 
native, inventive, and imitative esthetic faculties of one gen- 
eration or nation against another. It is furthermore a record 
of its mental and moral life, its pictorial or plastic literature, — 
an incarnation of its loves and hopes, or that subtle transmu- 
tation of ideas and feelings into form and color, by the sight of 
which we inwardly mark, learn, and digest the spirit of the 
age and artist. Hence the importance of tracing the progress 
of art through its various stages of growth, idea, and execu- 
tion, by a plan which shall clearly group it to the specta- 
tor according to its national or local rise and decay. The 
merely exsthetic enjoyment of art in its sensuous aspects of 
color and design is the most fascinating, but at the same time 
the most superficial. Every gallery should, however, be so 
arranged as to heighten it to the greatest degree, because it is 
so pleasing and popular. 

Indeed, we may term it the primary legitimate office of art, 
just as gratification precedes instruction in our first glimpses 
of the natural world. Fortunately, this enjoyment in an emi- 
nent degree coincides with an orderly system in the arrange- 
ment of pictures, — the grouping them according to their lead- 
ing motives or ideas in chronological sequence, with reference 
to their schools or specific styles of execution. By this plan 
the esthetic effect of the pictures as a whole is enhanced, be- 
cause it harmonizes in broad masses, leading motives, and 
systems of coloring and design, step by step, as they advanced 
or receded in their particular aims; each school being kept 
distinctive, by way of contrast with its predecessor or succes- 
sor, and the varied graduations or changes by which one grew 
out of another made evident. This graduated arrangement 
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of artistic treasure according to its technical, intellectual, and 
moral value gives at one glance a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the whole. Taste is stimulated in an onward direction 
from lower to higher elements of art, under each of the above 
conditions, rising from master to master, until it pauses upon 
its highest attainments. Masterpieces, like emphatic points in 
an oration, must be so placed that the stimulated senses shall 
find, in finally resting upon them, climax and repose. We do 
not here allude to that mystical rapport between the artist and 
exceptionable minds, by which the former stands revealed to 
the latter as an ever-living soul, the inmost meaning of art 
communicated to a spiritual appreciation, but to that practical 
comprehension of art which is within the reach of every un- 
prejudiced inquiring spectator. 

What materials have we for a beginning of an institution on 
the plan suggested? The idea fits modern work quite as well 
as ancient; but the indispensable verdict of time as to its rela- 
tive worth is necessary before it can be applied to the art of to- 
day. Much that fashion lauds for the moment soon gives way 
to new vagaries of conventional or crude taste, while nota little 
that it capriciously overlooks eventually secures a permanent 
place in the record of fame. Without, therefore, at all depre- 
ciating the present rich promise of American landscape art, or 
collections like the Dusseldorf and Atheneum, which have 
been useful as incentives to the artistic training of our people, 
we shall confine our inquiries to those painters of established 
reputation commonly called the ‘‘ Old Masters.” 

The rawness of taste, lack of critical knowledge, and the 
speculative propensities of American travellers in Europe, 
have flooded our country with the rubbish of foreign picture- 
dealers to such an extent as to create a very natural prejudice 
against all old paintings. This can be corrected only by con- 
trasting the genuine and good with the false and vicious. 
There are in America, hidden away in various places, more 
good pictures of the best periods of painting than the public 
are aware of. We have been surprised at seeing uncared for 
or unappreciated works of this description hanging on private 
walls, their history and name forgotten, because their rich, 
mellow tones, obscured by dirt or varnish, found little favor 
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in eyes accustomed to the cruder tints of modern work. 
Some, however, are known and cherished as family jewels. 
One in particular, which came unexpectedly on our sight, — 
a lovely Francia, in the fulness of its Christian purity and re- 
pose, — still nestles in our memory like a messenger dove from 
a promised land. Others there are, forced into mixed and du- 
bious company by the dictum of a fashion that makes the rich 
man, in the untutored exercise of an unformed taste, the sport 
and prey of tricky dealers abroad. Were a gallery once es- 
tablished, acquisitions would flow to it from all such sources ; 
some from an amiable ostentation of giving, others because 
they were not valued at home, and many more, we hope, out 
of the generous spirit which a true love of art inspires, hold- 
ing its possessions to be in trust for the benefit and joy of all. 

But we are not entirely dependent upon a resource so pre- 
carious. At the present time there are in America two collec- 
tions made with special reference to our needs and uses. One 
is the Bryan Gallery of the Cooper Institute, New York, num- 
bering more than two hundred pictures, chiefly of the Dutch, 
German, and French schools of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, — but including a few of the early 
Italian. Mr. Bryan loved pictures, and so he collected them. 
He had no definite aim beyond securing good ones, such as his 
opportunities in Europe offered to his sympathetic taste and 
practised eye. His gallery, therefore, was based, as most pri- 
vate galleries are, upon his individual preferences and chances. 
Among many pictures of no general interest or value, and | 
which it might be well for its reputation as a whole to discard, 
there are several of rare merit. From the first, Mr. Bryan’s 
public spirit has been most praiseworthy. At no light charge 
to himself, he threw open his pictures to the public, and at one 
time tendered them as a free gift to Philadelphia, his native 
city, — only to have his offer refused, because the authorities 
would not incur the expense of providing a place for their 
reception. Many artists and critics have discouraged and 
ridiculed his enthusiasm, or chilled it by supercilious indiffer- 
ence, thus to some extent and in certain circles creating a 
prejudice against his efforts; so that his praiseworthy en- 
deavor to instruct and interest the people at large in art, had 
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it depended upon those who profess to be its critics and friends, 
would have wholly failed. But art is a sympathetic power. 
Our people are too much accustomed to form opinions for 
themselves, and are too intelligent and well-read, as a whole, 
to be long misled in any direction. The Bryan Gallery has 
finally, on its own merits, unaided by any prestige of European 
approval, established its reputation, and in a quiet, unostenta- 
tious way is enlarging the views of thousands of impressible 
minds, who, without such a collection to appeal to, might 
narrow their ideas and tastes to the dominant American 
school. 

The Catalogue calls it a collection of ‘ Christian Art.’’ 
This is a misnomer, comparatively few of the pictures having 
their motives in Christianity. The greater part are portraits, 
always interesting in a psychological as well as technical 
sense, genre subjects, scenes from Flemish life, and the quasi 
landscape in vogue a century or two back. We have space to 
mention only one or two of those that deserve particular 
notice. The Mantegna, catalogued as an Andrea, but which 
seems to us his son Francesco’s work, is a beautiful speci- 
men of the Paduan pseudo-classical school in manner rather 
than motive. It is quite German in its elaboration of details, 
fine, firm handling and finish, and quaintness of expression. 
But the gem of the Gallery, one to us of priceless value, is the 
‘‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,” by Emmelink. This brilliant 
and delicate work displays the best features of the German 
school of the Van Eycks. Its elaborate finish, richness of 
detail, and precision of outline, are softened by an exquisite 

idealism, homely in one sense, as compared with the loftier 
' Italian type of religious art, yet very captivating from its 
unobtrusive sincerity and holy feeling. It speaks more from 
the heart than the imagination. In its present exposed situa- 
tion it cannot fail to be injured, if not finally destroyed. 
Why not protect its delicate surface with glass? David 
Teniers the younger is admirably represented. Nowhere is 
there to be seen a finer example of his naturalistic art and 
imaginative diabolism than in No. 141, “The Incantation.” 
The qualities which have established his popular reputation 
are also to be noted in several other pictures, all in perfect 
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condition. They well deserve, as do more of this collection, 
a particular description, but we must pass on to the other 
gallery we have in view, calling attention, however, before 
we leave the Bryan pictures, to the low-toned, silvery-skyed, 
clear, Castilian landscape of Velasquez, with its clever hunt- 
ing group, No. 168, as a rare specimen of this master. 

The ‘ Descriptive Catalogue” of Mr. Jarves’s pictures rep- 
resents a collection made in accordance with a definite idea 
and for a special object. In this respect it is perhaps unique, 
although a similar system of chronological sequence accord- 
ing to schools is now introduced into several European gal- 
leries. Mr. Jarves, however, started with the idea of tracing 
the development of Italian painting, from its revival in the 
thirteenth century to its final decadence in the seventeenth, 
with particular reference to the religious motives which in- 
spired it. By so doing he judged that not merely an historical 
and technical exhibition could be formed, most useful to the 
amateur and student, but the psychological and esthetical as- 
pects of art could be seen in the precise order and quality of 
their development. Such a plan combines the museum with 
the gallery, and implies the acquisition of many examples 
for other reasons than mere mechanical excellence. So far 
as is practicable, every artist who contributed to the progress 
of painting, rising above the average of his contemporaries, or 
who was remarkable for specific traits, should be found in such 
a collection. Above all should we find those who may be 
termed representative artists, on account of their great genius 
and the new developments it led to in painting. 

It would require an article by itself properly to criticise the 
paintings of this collection. We must be content with point- 
ing out some of their general characteristics, with a sugges- 
tion as to a feasible means by which the project of their 
proprietor might be matured into a public gallery that would 
prove a unique and distinguishing feature of any city estab- 
lishing it. 

The earliest works date back to A. D. 1000. They are of 
Byzantine and Italian origin, archaic and rare, but showing 
in the first-named class traces of olden Grecian grace and 
dignity struggling for life amid the mysticisms of the new 
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theology. Italian art of that time was more dramatic in ten- 
dency than its rival, and far inferior in execution to the By- 
zantine. Both were exclusively religious, confined to illustrat- 
ing the dogmas and traditions of the Church, sometimes with 
touching though rude simplicity, but more often so quaintly 
as to excite at first view, in modern minds, sentiments quite 
opposed to the real feeling which inspired their authors. 

Giunta da Pisa and Cimabue are the pioneers of progress 
in Italian painting of the thirteenth century. They are ad- 
mirably represented here, as well as their contemporary, Mar- 
garitone of Arezzo, whose altar-piece serves to show the start- 
ing-point from which sprung into existence the noblest school 
of painting the world has yet seen. In comparison with all 
who preceded him, Giotto comes to us as a revelation, a truly 
representative artist. Neither he nor his great scholars can 
be thoroughly appreciated outside of their frescos, although 
this collection suffices, so far as easel pictures can, to give their 
general characteristics of style, and to illustrate the motives 
which inspired both branches, the epic and lyric, of the noble 
school of religious art inaugurated by Giotto. It includes its 
most noteworthy names, as, for instance, Simone Martini, 
Gaddi, Orgagna, Sano di Pietro, Giottino, Laurati, and Fra 
Angelico, some of whose works, as shown in this collection, are 
as fine and precious examples of gold-background pictures in 
tempera, enshrined in the Gothic framework of their period, 
as can be found in any gallery in Europe. We discover, also, 
the delightful Gentile da Fabriano, Dello Delli, Paolo Ucello, 
Piero di Cosimo, and their pupils, with whom began land- 
scape, historical, and illustrative art, and the study of ani- 
mals. These men were conscientious students, animated by 
a lofty devotion to their profession, and in color and sentiment 
quite superior to the general tone of the prosaic naturalism of 
our day. We acknowledge their rudeness in the science of 
design and perspective, but no one can fail to note their ear- 
nestness, fidelity, and thoroughness, which permitted no slack- 
ness of hand or trickery of touch to conceal superficial work 
or reveal the impatience of indolence. What they did, they 
did knowingly and profoundly ; and they sought not to conceal 
their ignorance by artistic affectations. Their speech is clear 
and beautiful, befitting their exalted topics. 
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The collection possesses an example of Masaccio’s work, 
most precious and rare in the history of art; in his epoch his 
was as great a name as Leonardo’s at a later period. Indeed, 
he was the founder of the historical and naturalistic schools, 
based upon a faithful study of nature, idealized in composi- 
tion and character to the loftiest, purely human standard of 
thought and feeling. Weare able to trace the scientific devel- 
opment of their art from him through a remarkable series of 
great men,—the Lippis, Botticelli, D. Ghirlandajo, Roselli, 
Matteo da Siena, Credi, Fra Bartolomeo, the Pollajuoli, and 
Verrochio, to Leonardo himself, in whom, although he preceded 
a little in point of time some of those named, culminated the 
entire strength of this band of artists. A single picture of 
Leonardo’s establishes the reputation of a European gallery. 
Here we have one to our mind not only convincingly authen- 
ticated, but in better condition — having escaped both cleaner 
and restorer—than we usually find. Thus not a single 
link is wanting in the series that so admirably illustrate the 
Tuscan schools of this era, except Michel Angelo, who is be- 
yond the hope even of any collector. One of his compositions 
appears, painted by Venusti, so it is conjectured, an able pupil 
of Buonarroti. Its tone and design indicate that master suffi- 
ciently well to give an idea of his manner. Luca Signorelli 
is finely presented, in a painting unsurpassed for its perfect 
condition and those grandiose and dramatic qualities which 
won the energetic commendation of Michel Angelo himself. 
Of the contemporaries of Raphael we find fair examples of 
Francia, Albertinelli, an exquisite Lo Spagna, Sodoma, and 
an injured fresco of Andrea del Sarto, lovely even in its 
ruins. Perugino is characteristically represented in a Bap- 
tism, with his curly-toed angels, and we have by the boy Ra- 
phael a charming specimen of his Umbrian manner, in a 
Pieta, done before he left Perugino’s studio. 

Excepting Titian and Tintoretto, —a great gap,— the Ve- 
netians show well, beginning with Bellini, Giorgione, and 
Basaiti, and coming down to Sebastian del Piombo, Paul 
Veronese, and Paris Bordone. Correggio is wanting, and per- 
haps ever will be to America. »The later Bolognese school 
contributes examples of Guido, Domenichino, and Ludovico 
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Carracci, if it be correct to attribute to him that impressive, 
pathetic Mater Dolorosa (No. 141). 

Outside of the Italian painters, there are examples of the 
Dutch, German, and Spanish schools, in Holbein, Rubens, 
Durer, Velasquez, and Murillo, which furnish points of con- 
trast and comparison with each other and the schools of Italy. 
These may be regarded as the beginning of a series to illus- 
trate the above-named schools on the same plan as the Italian. 
The portraits of the collection are exceedingly interesting. 
Among them are to be seen the heads of Cortez, Vespucci, 
Vittoria Colonna, Charles V., Cosmo de’ Medici, and that of 
a lady, attributed to Cesare da Sesto, which, on account of its 
exquisite finish, fine modelling, and scientific handling, might 
plausibly be put down to Leonardo himself, instead of his 
chief pupil. 

We have thus shown, by reference to the variety and value 
of this collection, and the system upon which it has been 
established, how valuable it may one day become, if retained 
in America, to the student of art, and for the cultivation of a 
more correct taste and a higher standard than now obtains 
among us. The Turin art-journal whose title is given at the 
heading of this article devotes several columns to remarks 
upon the Jarves Gallery. The article bears the initials of a 
distinguished professor of fine arts of one of the Royal Acade- 
mies in Italy, and fully indorses, from personal examination, the 
importance, authenticity, and value of the collection, noticing 
the series as a whole, and criticising particularly, as of great 
rarity and esteem, even amid their own wealth of art, and as of 
special beauty, “‘ due tavole di Giotto; una di Raffaello di ma- 
niera peruginesca; una di Luca Signorelli da Cortona, gran 
compositione di venti tre figure, rappresentante |’ adoragione 
dei Magi, lavoro pregevolissimo per non essere stato mai assassi- 
nato da restauratori; una del Francia; una stupenda di Leonar- 
do da Vinci, e soprattutto una di Gentile da Fabriano col nome 
del pittore, le cui opere sono estramamente rare,’”?— and more 
in this vein, regretting the while that Italy should lose them. 

A collection which has borne, we are told, European criti- 
cism for years, in direct comparison with the works of estab- 


lished reputation in public galleries, and comes to this country 
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thus strongly indorsed, not to speak of the evidence it offers 
in itself to every mind alive to the worth and beauty of high 
art, should meet with a hospitable reception. 

Were we to wait long enough, fashion and interest here, as 
in England, would provide galleries and means of instruction 
in art for the people. But the spirit which animates such 
efforts is too egotistical. Better is it by far that the people act 
for themselves, supplying their own demands for esthetic en- 
joyment, after a manner which, while it offers to the taste a 
perpetual joy, stimulates the mind to enlarge its scope and 
deepen that sympathetic feeling and comprehension of genuine 
art, without which its appeals are as fruitless of life as water 
poured upon sand. To stop until some rich man shall be- 
queath the means to erect a monument to his memory, to be 
called his gallery of art, would be as unwise a thing as for 
the thirsty traveller to deny himself the water he could dip up 
in his gourd, because he had not a crystal goblet for that pur- 
pose. Leave egotism to do after its kind, but as far as possi- 
ble free art from any motive in its support other than that 
which springs from perfect love and appreciation. The means 
already exist among us for a beginning of an institution which 
could in time grow to be the people’s pride. 

For immediate wants it would be sufficient to provide a 
suitable locality where such wealth of art as we possess could 
be got together in orderly shape, and opened freely to the pub- 
lic for a sum within the compass of the most moderate means. 
As the people grow into an appreciation of the value of art 
institutions, as schools of design and sources of elevated enjoy- 
ment and means of educating taste, they will as freely provide 


for their permanent support and growth as they do for the. 


more common and prosaic branches of education. And that 
New England, especially, possesses the population calculated to 
sustain and enjoy such institutions, we have evidence in the 
progressively increasing interest awakened by every appeal to 
its sympathies and taste, and disposition for intellectual train- 
ing of an elevated character. 

In conclusion, we append a few statistics in regard to some 
of the principal galleries of Europe, as showing the sums of 
money periodically devoted to their increase, and the number 
of paintings each contains. 
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In the National Gallery, London, the average cost of recent 
acquisitions is about $6,000 each. The largest sum ex- 
pended for one painting was $70,000, for the Pisani Vero- 
nese. The gallery now numbers about 700 paintings. 

The Louvre boasts of nearly 2,000. Since the first Empire 
217 have been added, at an expense of $ 260,000, of which the 
Sebastiani Murillo alone cost $125,000. Versailles has up- 
wards of 3,000 paintings illustrating French history. The 
Gallery of Turin has 869 pictures, mostly repainted by one 
hand, and in consequence of comparatively little value. In 
the Ufizzi, at Florence, there are 1,200; in the Pitti, nearly 
500; and in the Belle Arti, about 300. The Vatican contains 
only 37 pictures, and the Capitol 225. In the Academies of 
Venice and Bologna, there are about 280 each; in that of the 
Brera, at Milan, 503; and at Naples, exclusive of those of 
ancient Greece and Rome, 700. The Pinacothek at Munich, 
of recent origin, already numbers 1,270, and the Berlin Gal- 
lery, still younger, has acquired 1,350 paintings. Vienna (the 
Belvidere) has 1,300 and upwards, and Madrid about 1,900. 
The Dresden Gallery outnumbers all the others, exceeding 
2,000. At Amsterdam there are 386; at the Hague, 304; 
Antwerp has 887; and Brussels, 400. Some of the private 
galleries of Europe in number and value excel the public. 
The Borghese has 526 pictures; the Sciarra has few, but 
choice; the Bridgewater Gallery counts 318; the Duke of 
Sutherland’s, 323; the Grosvenor Gallery, 157; and that of 
the Marquis of Exeter, upwards of 600. Lord Dudley’s (for- 
merly Ward) is one of the most choice and valuable in Lon- 
don. 

This list could be indefinitely extended, for there is scarcely 
a city of repute in Europe which has not public or private 
galleries of established reputation, examples for us to follow, 
not only for our esthetic satisfaction, but as investments ma- 
terially contributing to the prosperity of their respective cities, 
by the numberless travellers they attract. The city of Amer- 
ica which first possesses a fine gallery of art will become the 
Florence of this continent in that respect, and it will reap a 
reward in reputation and moneyed returns sufficient to con- 
vince the closest calculator of the dollar that no better invest- 
ment could have been made. 
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Art. IV. — DR. STANLEY AND ARIUS. 


Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, with an Introduction 
on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By ArtHurR PENRHYN 
StanLey, D. D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ’s Church. Lon- 
don. 1861. 8vo. pp. 508. 


Tuis volume has been already noticed in our pages,* and 
we wish not to retract anything we have said of Dr. Stanley’s 
animated and glowing style and power of picturesque descrip- 
tion. These are his great merits. The work is not a contin- 
ued narrative ; but topics having very little connection with 
each other have been selected from the great field of ecclesias- 
tical history, apparently for no other reason than that they can 
be clothed with interest, and are susceptible of the heighten- 
ings of a brilliant rhetoric. Whatever may be the writer’s 
faults, he is not chargeable with the unpardonable sin of dul- 
ness. He is not a dry writer; he is anything but that. But 
we do not propose to write an encomiastic article on his book, 
or indulge in any strain of enthusiastic admiration. Its merits 
have been so well set forth in the notice to which we have 
already referred, that we shall at present only attempt to 
point out some of its defects. 

We do not find fault with its fragmentary character, or 
complain of the author’s selection of topics. Doubtless he 
knows best what he is capable of, where his strength lies, and 
what he can most successfully accomplish. And we heartily 
thank him for his very attractive book. We only wish that he 
had sometimes been a little more careful of his statements, 
and shown a little more discrimination and a more kind and 
just appreciation of character. We are aware that the charges 
here implied are of a somewhat grave character, and we shall 
proceed to substantiate them by an examination of portions of 
his volume. 

His worst offence, we think, is his treatment of the person 
and character of Arius. We confess to strong sympathies with 





* Christian Examiner for November, 1861. 
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the down-trodden and persecuted, and would see justice done 
them. Especially would we vindicate them against the at- 
tempt to connect with their names and memory associations 
of a ludicrous or degrading character. 


Dr. Stanley’s description of the person of the Alexandrian 
heretic may be pronounced a bold caricature, or an unscru- 


pulous fiction. We will quote two passages. In the first he 
says : — 


“In appearance he is the very opposite of Athanasius. He is sixty 
years of age, very tall and thin, and apparently unable to support his 
stature; he has an odd way of contorting and twisting himself, which 
his enemies compare to the wriggling of a snake.* He would be 
handsome but for the emaciation and deadly pallor of his face, and a 
downcast look, imparted by a weakness of eyesight. At times his veins 
throb and swell, and his limbs tremble, as if suffering from some violent 
internal complaint, — the same, perhaps, that will terminate one day 
in his sudden and frightful death. There is a wild look about him 
which at first sight is startling. His dress and demeanor are those of a 
rigid ascetic. He wears a long coat with short sleeves, and a scarf of 
only half size, such as was the mark of an austere life; and his hair 
hangs in a tangled mass over his head. He is usually silent, but at 
times breaks out into fierce excitement, such as will give the impres- 
sion of madness. Yet, with all this, there is a sweetness in his voice, 
and a winning, earnest manner, which fascinates those who come across 
him...... This strange, captivating, moonstruck giant is the heretic 
Arius, — or, as his adversaries called him, the madman of Ares, or 
Mars.” — pp. 115, 116. 


The only authorities produced for this strange picture, as 
given below, are Epiphanius, and the letter ascribed to Con- 
stantine in Gelasius of Cyzicus. 

Now we do not think that these authorities, to whatever 
respect they may be entitled as historical documents, (of this 
we shall speak presently,) justify Dr. Stanley’s description ; 
certainly not all parts of it. Dr. Stanley sometimes writes for 
effect ; he wants calmness and repose, — the old Greek repose. 
He exaggerates, he intensifies, he distorts. In the present 








* This description is put together from the two different, but not irreconcilable, 
accounts of Epiphanius (LXIX. 3), and the letter ascribed to Constantine in Gela- 
sius, III. 1. (Mansi, II. 930.) 
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* This description is put together from the two different, but not irreconcilable, 
accounts of Epiphanius (LX1X. 3), and the letter ascribed to Constantine in Gela- 
sius, III. 1. (Mansi, II. 930.) 
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case he seems to have started with the intention of making the 
portrait of Arius as grotesque as possible. A few such phrases 
as ‘“‘ moonstruck giant,” artfully thrown in, tell in the por- 
traiture. But, passing over these embellishments, drawn from 
imagination, what shall we say of the authorities themselves ? 
They are such, we believe, one of them at least, as no writer 
of reputation or standing, however inimical to the memory 
of the heretic of Alexandria, has ventured to use as fur- 
nishing altogether authentic materials for a description of his 
personal qualities and habits. Of the two, Epiphanius is the 
more trustworthy, and the part of the description taken from 
him is the least exceptionable. Yet Epiphanius, who was 
Bishop of Constantia, in Cyprus, and who wrote in the latter 
part of the fourth century, some years after the death of the 
great heresiarch, was narrow, bigoted, and violent, and was 
especially hostile to the Arians. His authority has always 
been regarded with suspicion by writers on ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Mosheim imputes to him “credulity and ignorance.” 
Dr. Murdock in a note adds: “ His learning was great, his 
judgment rash, and his credulity and mistakes very abun- 
dant.””* The learned Jortin had no better opinion of him ; + 
and Cave pronounces him “ too credulous,” and wanting in 
accuracy.t Du Pin says that he had “much reading and 
learning, but no faculty of discerning, nor exactness of judg- 
ment”; that he was “very credulous, and not very accu- 
rate”; that he is ‘mistaken in many places about very consid- 
erable matters in history”’; that he “gave credit too lightly to 
false memoirs, or to uncertain reports.”’§ ‘ He was,” says 
Smith, in his Greek and Roman Biography, ‘ without critical 
or logical power, ..... of a very bigoted and dogmatical 
turn of mind.’”” Neander mentions the “little reliance” that 
“can be placed on his authority.” ‘‘ Educated among the 
Kgyptian monks,” he says that “‘ he had a narrow intellectual 
culture,” was ‘ quite deficient in criticism,’ and was “ as 
excitable as he was credulous.”’ || 





* Muardock’s Mosheim, I. 293, ed. New Haven, 1832. 
+ Remarks on Eccles. Hist., III. 47, ed. Lond. 1805. 
t Historia Literaria, I. 232, ed. Ox. 1740. 

§ New Hist. Eccles. Writers, II. 239, Lond. 1693. 

|| Hist., I. 696; and II. 680, 686, ed. Tor. 
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Such is one of Dr. Stanley’s authorities, and the better of 
the two. His other authority is Gelasius of Cyzicus, a worth- 
less writer near the end of the fifth century. He left a 
work called ‘“‘The Acts of the First Council,’ compiled in 
part, as he says, from an old manuscript on parchment found 
in his father’s house. Parts of it Cave believed to be “ pure 
inventions,” either of Gelasius himself, or of the author of 
the old manuscript.* Du Pin asserts that large portions of it 
are ‘either dubious or manifestly false,’ —‘‘a mere fiction.” 
It has been published in several editions of the Acts of Coun- 
cils. Du Pin recommends that it should be omitted in future 
editions, as a work of no authority.¢ Moreri thought no better 
of it. The learned Tillemont speaks very contemptuously of 
the work of Gelasius on the “ Acts of the Council of Nice.” 
‘There is a good deal of probability,’ he says, “ that there 
never were any written.”” As for Gelasius’s work, he says it 
is ** nothing but a jumble of what he took from Eusebius, Ru- 
finus, and other ecclesiastical authors,’ mixed up with some- 
thing of his own, which he inserts “ without giving us any 
notice of it.”” The rest, he adds, consists of several “ letters, 
speeches, or disputes,’ which “‘ are by no means received as 
authentic, and they are not thought very strongly supported 
when they stand only on the testimony of this author.” ¢ 

The work was originally in three books. It has been assert- 
ed that the third, which consisted of letters ascribed to Con- 
stantine, is lost. Of this opinion are Cave and Gieseler. In 
what now purports to be the third book, however, there are 
three such letters, the genuineness of which is more than 
doubtful. How any one can attribute the least weight to that 
used as an authority by Dr. Stanley, without any intimation at 
the time that it is of questionable genuineness, exceeds our 
power of comprehension. Even the Oxford translator of several 
pieces contained in the “ Library of the Fathers,’ a work 
evidently used by Dr. Stanley, feels obliged to explain. ‘ It is 
possible,” says he, ‘‘ that Constantine is only declaiming, for 





* Historia Literaria, I. 454. 

+ Tom. III. Part 2. 

t Hist. Council of Nice, appended to his History of the Arians, sec. 20, and 
note 24. 
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his whole invective is like a school exercise or fancy composi- 
tion. Constantine, too, had not seen Arius at the time of this 
invective, which was prior to the Nicene Council.”* It is 
very improbable that Constantine should have been the writer 
of such an invective. Regarded as a mere school-boy “ dec- 
lamation,” it is certainly in very bad taste. But it was to 
Dr. Stanley’s purpose, as, with a little aid from imagination, 
it furnished colors for his marvellous portrait. 


We now give the other part of Dr. Stanley’s description. In 
the Council, 


“Athanasius was his chief opponent. It was now, apparently, that 
the Council first heard of the songs which Arius had written, under the 
name of Thalia,f for the sake of popularizing his speculations with the 
lower orders. The songs were set to tunes or written in metres, which 
had acquired a questionable reputation from their use in the licentious 
verses of the heathen poet Sotades, ordinarily used in the low revels or 
dances of Alexandria; and the grave Arius himself is said, in mo- 
ments of wild excitement, to have danced like an Eastern dervish, 
whilst he sang those abstract statements in long straggling lines, of 
which about twenty are preserved to us.” {| — pp. 152, 153. 


The part to which we particularly object in this passage 
is that which relates to Arius’s “ wild excitement, and his 
dancing like an Eastern dervish,” while his own “ straggling 
lines”? were sung. All very graphic, no doubt, and not with- 
out an element of the ludicrous. Arius is made to appear 
very ridiculous, when we recollect what has been just said of 
his person and costume, his age, his long, lank limbs, seem- 
ingly unable to support his tall “stature,” his “odd way of 
contorting and twisting himself,’ his serpent “ wrigglings,”’ 
his “ emaciation and deadly pallor,’ his downcast visage, his 
throbbing and swelling veins and his tremors, his “ wild look,” 
so “ startling,” his “ hair hanging like a tangled mass over his 
head,” his “long coat with short sleeves,’ — with all this, 
‘dancing like an Eastern dervish.” Very ludicrous, to be 





* Select Treatises of Athanasius, translated by Newman, p. 183, note. 


t Soc. I. 9.29. Apollinarius did the same. His songs were sung at banquets, 


and at work, and by women weaving. Soz. VI. 25. (Stanley’s note.) 
t Ath. Or. c. Ar. I. 4. 
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sure! Was the picture intended by the writer to make the 
heresiarch ridiculous ? 

But what authority is there for this “ wild excitement” and 
dancing imputed to him? Only a somewhat obscure expres- 
sion of Athanasius, which justifies nothing of the sort. Dr. 
Stanley appeals to his first oration against the Arians, section 
fourth. We will give the whole passage, and, to avoid the 
charge of partiality we will present it in the Oxford transla- 
tion (Newman’s). Athanasius speaks of Arius’s “ Thalias,”’ 
called “‘a new wisdom.” He proceeds: ‘* Whereas, many 
have written many treatises and abundant homilies upon the 
Old Testament and the New, yet in none of them is a Thalia 
found, nay, not among the more respectable of the Gentiles, 
but among those only who sing such strains over their cups, 
amid cheers and jokes, when men are merry, that the rest 
may laugh; till this marvellous Arius, taking no grave pat- 
tern, and ignorant even of what is respectable, while he stole 
largely from other heretics, would be original in the ludicrous, 
with none but Sotades for his rival. For what beseemed him 
more, when he would dance forth against the Saviour, than 
to throw his words of irreligion into dissolute and abandoned 
metres.” * 

This, it will be recollected, is the account of Athanasius, 
who, by his own confession, “ hated’ Arius, for he was as 
good a hater as Dr. Johnson. It bears marks of a hostile 
hand. Yet there is nothing here which authorizes Dr. Stan- 
ley’s assertion, ‘“‘ The grave Arius himself is said, in moments 
of wild excitement, to have danced like an Eastern dervish.”’ 
Athanasius, as just said, betrays a hostile hand; but Dr. 
Stanley goes far beyond him. The Alexandrian prelate is 
severe ; he indulges in bitter invective; but, as we read him, 
he does not attempt to make Arius ridiculous, by introducing 
him dancing in this wild way. This was left for the Regius 
Professor of Oxford, who seems to have thought the subject a 
fit one for the exercise of his talent for ludicrous description. 

Itis not clear from Athanasius’s account that Arius himself 
danced at all. Whether the choric dance formed part of the 





* Oxford Library of the Fathers, Vol. VIII. p 182. 
VOL. LXXII. — 5TH S. VOL. X. NO. II. 20 
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religion of the old Alexandrian Christians, in imitation of the 
Hebrews, we are not prepared to say. It is worthy of notice 
that the Greek word used by Athanasius is the same which 
occurs in the Septuagint, where David is represented as dan- 
cing “before the Lord,” on occasion of bringing the ark to 
the tabernacle. The dance, too, was practised, as a part of 
sacred worship, at the national festivals of the Jews, and on 
other occasions of religious interest, as history informs us. 
It is barely possible that something of the kind may have 
taken place among the Christians of Alexandria, being bor- 
rowed from the Jews, many of whom had long resided in 
Egypt, and especially at Alexandria, the home of Philo, the 
dance being accompanied with song. If so, this may be what 
Athanasius refers to, when he speaks of Arius as adapting his 
verses to the light measure used by the Egyptians on festal 
occasions. Arius might or might not have joined in the 
dance, but if he was half as infirm as Dr. Stanley’s descrip- 
tion makes him, he would hardly be expected to dance with 
the animation and “ wild excitement” of an “ Eastern der- 
vish.” This is all fiction.* 

There are other parts of Dr. Stanley’s description which are 
open to criticism. He speaks, in our first extract, of this 
‘‘ moonstruck giant.”” Now, to say nothing on the question 
whether a man so excessively thin and emaciated, his limbs 
scarcely able to support his height (which, however, is not 
represented as excessive, it being said only that he was “ very 
tall’’), can with propriety be called a “ giant,’ what are we 
to make of “ moonstruck’’? Arius was no lunatic. He is 





* * Dr. Milman defends Arius in the matter of the Sotadic measure, and refers to a 

. “celebrated modern humorist and preacher,” who “ adapted hymns to some of the 
most popular airs, and declared that the Devil ought not to have all the best tunes.” 
(Hist. Christ., p. 314.) As to the songs of Arius, we have suggested the bare possi- 
bility that they were intended for religious dances. This is very improbable, how- 
ever. We are expressly told by the historian, that they were written for mariners, 
for those who worked at the mill, or who were travelling. (Philostorg., IT. 2.) 
Nothing is said about religious dances like those of Miriam, David, or any other 
referred to in the Old Testament or the New; nor does the language of Athana- 
sius, “ when he would dance forth against the Saviour,” whatever may be its mean- 
ing, necessarily imply it. To make a demonstration, or set forth words, “ against 
the Saviour,” that is, against the orthodox doctrines, may be, probably is, all which 
was meant, 
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not presented to us in history as a fanatic, or crazy enthusiast ; 
he is described as remarkably sober, distinguished rather by 
his dialectic skill than for his ardor. All accounts make him 
an accomplished dialectician, the very opposite of ‘‘ moon- 
struck.” He is characterized as relying too much on the hard 
logic of the understanding. Mosheim says that he was a 
‘‘man of an acute mind and fluent” ; Gieseler speaks of his 
** love of clearness and precision,” acquired in the “ historico- 
critical school of Lucian”; and Neander tells us that he 
‘placed the free grammatical interpretation of the Bible at 
the basis of his doctrinal system”; in him a “ tendency to 
narrow conceptions of the understanding, exclusive of the in- 
tuitive faculty, predominated ” ; he had a ‘“ strong predilec- 
tion for logical clearness and intelligibility.”’ Socrates, the his- 
torian, gives him credit for “‘ logical acumen” ; and Sozomen 
says that he was a “ most expert logician.”’ All this makes 
him a clear-headed and close reasoner, whom one would hardly 
expect to hear characterized as “ moonstruck.”’ From a scholar 
of Dr. Stanley’s reputation, one would look for more discrimi- 
nation. 

The qualities of the serpent attributed to Arius by his ene- 
mies refer mainly, we conceive, rather to his skill in dialectics 
than to his person. The charge brought against him was, that 
he could shift his argument “‘ up and down,” elude or refute 
objections, or seemingly refute them; could twist and turn, 
and so escape the toils of his antagonists. His adversaries 
ascribed to him the venom, as well as the craft, of the serpent. 
The Devil infused this venom into his veins, they said, poison- 
ing all the fountains of his intellectual life. This is only 
an example of the odiwm theologicum. It is easy to apply 
abusive epithets ; easier to pronounce opinions impious, than 
to prove their falsehood. So it was in the case of Arius. His 
opinions were denounced as blasphemous by those who were 
perplexed by his logic, and he himself was called an emissary 
of Satan, who used him as his instrument. But he was not 
in. person the “ crooked serpent,” as Dr. Stanley describes him, 
any more than in mind. The ladies of Alexandria did not fly 
from him. Devout women there, to the number of seven hun- 
dred at least, evidently occupying a reputable position, and a 
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fair proportion of them, we may presume, possessing intel- 
lectual culture, became his followers; and nothing, as we are 
told by the old writers, — no argument and no menace, no 
dread of church censures,— could induce them to renounce 
him or his doctrines. 

We will place by the side of Dr. Stanley’s portrait of Arius 
two others, by learned men in modern times, who had access 
to all the documents used by the Oxford Professor ; but with 
what different optics they scrutinized them our readers shall 
judge. It is but just to state that they are not portraits 
drawn by Arians. The first is taken from Dr. Milman, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, London, who, after observing that Arius was 
‘‘a presbyter of acute powers of reasoning, popular address, 
and blameless character,’ who, ‘ it was said, had declined the 
episcopal dignity ” in the metropolis of Egypt, adds : — 


“The person of Arius was tall and graceful; his countenance calm, 
pale, and subdued ; his manners engaging ; his conversation fluent and 
persuasive. He was well acquainted with human sciences; as a dis- 
putant, subtle, ingenious, and fertile in resources. His enemies add to 
this character, which themselves have preserved, that this humble and 
mortified exterior concealed unmeasured ambition ; that his simplicity, 
frankness, and honesty only veiled his craft and love of intrigue ; that 
he appeared to stand aloof from all party merely that he might guide 
his cabal with more perfect command, and agitate and govern the hearts 
of men.” * 


This, it must be recollected, was, according to Dr. Milman, 
the construction which his enemies put on his conduct and 
motives. 

The other portraiture is from Maimbourg, a Catholic writer 
of the seventeenth century, who was as fond of pictorial com- 
position as the Regius Professor, though not so skilful an 
artist. We had prepared a translation of the passage, but 
finding that it had already been rendered into English by Rev. 
George Waddington, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
etc., and inserted in his “‘ History of the Church,” we, for 
obvious reasons, prefer to give his version. Maimbourg, says 
Mr. Waddington, very justly, ‘“‘has seldom treated either Arius 





* Hist. Christ., pp. 313, 314, ed. N. Y. 
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or his followers with any show of candor or justice’; he cannot 
therefore be suspected of partiality in this case. He says: — 


“ Arius made use of the advantages he was master of by art and 
nature, to gain the people; for it is certain that he had a great many 
talents which rendered him capable of nicely insinuating himself into 
their good opinion and affections. He was tall of stature, and of a 
very becoming make, grave and serious in his carriage, with a certain 
air of severity in his looks, which made him pass for a man of great 
virtue and austerity of life. Yet this severity did not discourage those 
who accosted him, because it was softened by an extraordinary delicacy 
in his features that gave lustre to his whole person, and had something 
in it so sweet and engaging, as was not easily to be resisted. His garb 
was modest, but withal neat, and such as was usually worn by those 
who were men of quality as well as learning. His manner of receiv- 
ing people was very courteous, and very ingratiating through his 
agreeable way of entertaining those who came to him upon any occa- 
sion. In short, notwithstanding his mighty [ great] seriousness, and the 
severity and strictness of his mien, he perfectly understood how to 
soothe and flatter, with all imaginable wit and address, those whom he 
had a mind to bring over to his opinion and engage in his party.” * 


Again the portrait of an enemy; but here is no “ moon- 
struck giant,’ no “ wriggling of a snake,” no “ wild excite- 
ment,”’ no dancing like an ‘‘ Eastern dervish.” 

Both these writers, as we perceive, impute faults and imper- 
fections to Arius, — give the shady as well as the sunny side, 
—the shady as it presented itself to the minds of his enemies ; 
but there is nothing of the grossness, or disposition to make 
the heresiarch contemptible or ridiculous, which many will de- 
tect in Dr. Stanley, but of which, very possibly, he may him- 
self have been unconscious. However this may be, the result 
is unfortunate for his reputation for fairness and justice. A 
writer who is capable of sacrificing so much to dazzling periods 
and picturesque effect cannot enjoy our highest confidence. 
A graphic style is not everything ; historic truth is more pre- 
cious and venerable. 

Dr. Stanley very properly notices the bitterness of Athana- 
sius, “ the founder of Orthodoxy,” against the Arians. He gives 
an amusing list of his favorite epithets for them. They are, 





t Maimbourg, Histoire de l’Arianisme, Tom. I. p. 20. Waddington, p. 94. 
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“devils, Antichrists, maniacs, dogs, wolves, lions, hares, 
chameleons, hydras, eels, cuttle-fish, gnats, beetles, leeches.”’ 
Such names passed for arguments. 

In his History of the Council of Nice, Dr. Stanley has made 
some use of legendary materials. Whether on so grave a 
matter of history it is in perfectly good taste so to mix up fact 
with fiction, is a point we shall not stop to discuss. Some 
may think that the line between history and fable should be 
more sharply drawn, and that the comic element should be 
excluded. For ourselves, we are willing the author should 
indulge his propensity to comedy and broad humor to the 
utmost, if he will make horses and sheep, and not the unfortu- 
nate Arius, the subject of them. In itself we see no harm in 
the story about the “old shepherd Spyridion,” Bishop of Cy- 
prus, to whom many miracles were attributed. The author 
has already told the story of the ‘ sheep-stealers,” and now 
gives us that of the horses. We will present the legend in 
Dr. Stanley’s own words. Spyridion with his companions is on 
his way to the Council of Nice. 


“One night, he, with a cavalcade of Orthodox bishops, arrived at a 
caravansarai, where, as it so chanced, a party of Arians were assembled 
also on their way to Nicea. The Arians determined to seize this op- 
portunity of intercepting the further progress of so formidable an acces- 
sion to their rivals. Accordingly, in the dead of night, they cut off the 
heads of all the horses belonging to Spyridion and his companions. 
When, as is the custom in Oriental journeying, the travellers rose to 
start before break of day, the Orthodox bishops were dismayed at the 
discovery of what had befallen their steeds. A word from Spyridion, 
however, was sufficient to rectify the difficulty. He replaced the de- 
capitated heads, and his party proceeded on their journey. When day 
broke they found that the miracle, performed in the dark and in haste, 
had restored the heads at random; black heads to white shoulders, 
white heads to black shoulders; in short, a caravan of piebald horses.” 
— pp. 125, 126. 


Dr. Stanley has appropriated two hundred and fifty pages, 
composed in his usual style, to the Council of Nice, and has 
produced a very lively narration, in parts quite entertaining, 
which is a good deal to affirm of a writing on such a subject. 
In the general arrangement of his topics, he reminds one of 
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Tillemont. But here the resemblance ends. Their two styles 
present a wonderful contrast. Nothing can exceed in minute- 
ness and evidence of patient research Tillemont’s History of 
the Council of Nice, and of the Arians. No authority, however 
obscure, escapes him.. “‘ Perhaps,’ says one, “‘ no historian 
ever omitted less, or related more, that was to the purpose.” 
His manner of writing history, however, is peculiar. He does 
not give a continuous narrative in his own words, but from all 
ancient writers who touch on the subject, and all modern ones 
of any note, he collects and arranges in its proper order what 
has been said to the point, enclosing what he adds of his own 
in brackets.. This method precludes, of course, all animated 
narration or description, and gave occasion, at the time, for 
the remark that Tillemont might “ not be so bright and spark- 
ling as some other authors,’ the truth of which no one will 
think of questioning. But this method has one advantage ; 
it gives the reader the original authorities, and their testimony 
in their own words, of the value of which he must judge for 
himself. 

Tillemont is very bitter against the Arians; but he is con- 
scientious and impartial, and we believe that his citations may 
be implicitly relied on as accurate. His History of the Coun- 
cil of Nice is not graphic, as is Dr. Stanley’s; it is the oppo- 
site, — it is minute and dry ; but it presents materials of which 
more “bright and sparkling” writers may with advantage 
avail themselves. He first, as does Dr. Stanley, groups the 
bishops, both Orthodox and Arian, “following the order of 
the Provinces which is observed in the subscription to the 
Council.” 


“Of these holy prelates,” he says, “some were eminent for the wis- 
dom of their discourse, others for the severity of their lives and 
patience under afflictions, and some again for their prudent moderation. 
There were many of them who were adorned with Apostolic graces, 
and many who, as the Apostle says, bore in their bodies marks of the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ. Some of them were maimed in both their 
hands for Jesus Christ, as we observed of St. Paul of Neoczsarea; oth- 
ers, as St. Paphnutius, whose hams were burnt; others who had their 
right eye pulled out, as this same saint. In a word, there was a great 
number of confessors, and a whole multitude of martyrs. There was 
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to be seen assembled in one church all that the churches of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia could boast of as most considerable, and all the shin- 
ing lights of the world.” * 





























Tillemont then describes the circumstances of the assem- 
bling of the Council, the entrance of the Emperor Constantine, 
the disputes, the proceedings relating to the forming of the 
creed, and the result, with an account of the decrees and 
canons. To the whole are appended the history of Paphnu- 4 
tius and his speech on celibacy. This Tillemont gives as a 
“story ” taken from the historians, that is, Socrates and Sozo- 
men. He does not vouch for its truth. Of that, he says, he 
leaves others to judge. It ‘is what we find in history,” he 
says; and he adds some testimony to show that the story is 
apocryphal.t 

We then have an account of the “ disputes of the philoso- 
phers with the prelates,” in which occurs the famous story of 
the “holy old man,” — a bishop, say some, a laic, say others, 
— ‘a man of unaffected simplicity, and as ignorant as he ) 
could be ”’ as to all worldly knowledge. His speech is given, by 
which, it is said, he silenced and converted one of the philoso- 
phers, a feat which passed for something miraculous. The 
name of the saint is not given. Baronius thinks it was St. 
Spyridion ; but to this there are objections. Hulogius has been 
given as the name of the philosopher, but on no good author- 
ity. Historians differ in their account of the dispute, and the 
whole is involved in uncertainty.t 

We do not commend Tillemont’s style. As to that of Dr. 
Stanley, we should be at once set down as heretics, we sup- 
pose, should we so much as venture to hint that it has a fault; 
and yet we are not perfectly sure that on subjects of this kind 
the more simple and quiet manner of Dr. Milman is not 
preferable, apart even from the temptations to unfaithful- 
ness which beset a writer who adopts a more pretentious and 
sparkling style, and must fill his pages with a succession of 
high-toned pictures. This, however, is a reflection which sug 








* Tillemont’s Hist. Coun. Nice, tr. by Thomas Deacon, Sec. 5. Lond. 1732. 
t Ibid., Sec. 17, and note 20. 
t Ibid., Sec. 18. 
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gests itself only after we have laid down Dr. Stanley’s volume, 
and the mind has had time to recover itself, and return to its 
sober mood. While reading, we are so dazzled by the author’s 
brilliant rhetoric, that we are, for the moment, not disposed 
to criticise. We must except, however, the passages relating 
to Arius, which must be read with sorrow, and a feeling lit- 
tle short of indignation, we think, by every honest mind not 
warped by theological prejudice. 

As to the authorities for the portrait of Arius, we will here 
add, that, in another part of the volume, and in another con- 
nection, Dr. Stanley intimates that there may be some question 
of the genuineness of the letter ascribed to Constantine, now 
found in the third book of Gelasius. He says that ‘ Constan- 
tine, if the letter be really his, condescended to an invective 
against him [Arius], mixed in almost equal proportions of 
puns on his name, of jests on his personal appearance, of eager 
attacks upon his doctrine, and of supposed prophecies against 
him in the Sibylline books.” * Excellent! Yet this is pre- 
cisely the document on which half the objectionable part of 
Dr. Stanley’s description of Arius is founded,— a letter, by his 
own intimation, of doubtful authorship, dealing in ‘ puns on 
Arius’s name and jests on his personal appearance.”’ Why did 
it not occur to the Doctor to express some doubt of the trust- 
worthiness of the letter at the time he was using it in making 
up the description referred to? After all, however, he appears 
to have no settled opinion on the subject of its genuineness. 
Thus, in a note appended to the passage just quoted, he seems 
inclined to take back what he has said on the doubtful author- 
ship of the foolish or wicked letter. He quotes a short passage 
from Socrates, and adds, that it “‘ confirms the genuineness of 
the Emperor’s letter; gives some explanation of it as a mere 
ironical and rhetorical display, and shows that it was writtten 
after the Council,” and not before, as Newman, and, we may 
add, the Prince de Broglie, with more reason, we think, assert. 
The application of the quotation from Socrates, however, is 
merely conjectural, so far as relates to this particular letter. 
All this does not, so far as we can see, help the matter. As 





* Pages 171, 172. t L’Ezglise et ’Empire Romain, I. 388. 
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long as the passages we have extracted are allowed to stand in 
the text, without any intimation of the suspicious character of 
the sources whence they were drawn, or as long as they are 
allowed to stand at all as an authentic description of Arius, 
the writer, we conceive, is chargeable with gross injustice to 
the heresiarch, and with holding very loose notions of the 
responsibilities of an historian. 

We are glad to have done with fault-finding ; and, having 
said thus much of the one great blemish of Dr. Stanley’s book, 
we will afford our readers the pleasure of a few extracts in a 
different strain. The following is well said. Speaking of the 
“ Arian sect,” Dr. Stanley observes : — 


“For three hundred years after the date of its origin it represented 
considerable power, both political and religious; and this not only in 
the Eastern regions of its birth, but in our own Western and Teutonic 
nations. The whole of the vast Gothic population which descended 
on the Roman Empire, so far as it was Christian at all, held to the 
faith of the Alexandrian heretic. Our first Teutonic version of the 
Scriptures was by an Arian missionary, Ulfilas. The first conqueror 
of Rome, Alaric, the first conqueror of Africa, Genseric, were Arians. 
Theodoric the Great, king of Italy, and hero of the Nibelungen Lied, 
was an Arian. The vacant place in his massive tomb at Ravenna is a 
witness of the vengeance which the Orthodox took on his memory, 
when on their triumph they tore down the porphyry vase in which his 
Arian subjects had enshrined his ashes. The ferocious Lombards were 
Arians till they began to be won over by their queen, Theodelinda, at 
the close of the sixth century. But the most remarkable strongholds 
of Arianism were the Gothic kingdoms of Spain and Southern France. 
In France it needed all the power of Clovis, the one orthodox chief of 
the barbarian nations, to crush it on the plains of Poitiers. In Spain, 
it expired only in the sixth century, where it was renounced by King 
Recared in the basilica of Toledo.” — pp. 71, 72. 


“Still, the fundamental principle of the old Arianism, as separated 
from the logical form and the political organization which it assumed, 
has hardly ever departed from the Church. It has penetrated where 
we least expected to find it. The theological opinions of many who 
have thought themselves, and been thought by others, most orthodox, 
have been deeply colored by the most conspicuous tendencies of the 
doctrine of Arius. Often men have been attacked as heretics, only 
because they agreed too closely with the doctrine of Athaaasius. ‘ In- 
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gemuit orbis et miratus est se esse Arianum,’ is a process which has 

been strangely repeated, more than once, in the course of ecclesiastical 
gely rep ? ’ 

history.” — p. 74. 


' Of the word consubstantial Dr. Stanley says : — 


“The history of the word is full of strange vicissitudes. It was born 
and nurtured, if not in the home, at least on the threshold of heresy. 
It first distinctly appeared in the works of Origen, then for a moment 
acquired a more orthodox reputation in the writings of Dionysius and 
Theognostus of Alexandria; then it was colored with a dark shade by 
association with the teaching of Manes; next proposed as a test of or- 
thodoxy at the Council of Antioch against Paul of Samosata, and then 
by that same Council was condemned as Sabellian.” — p. 159. 


From pages 173-175 of Dr. Stanley’s work may be gath- 
ered the following interesting summary. It is certain that 
the Nicene Creed was “‘ meant to be an end of theological con- 
troversy.”” ‘The Council of Sardica declared that it was am- 
ply sufficient, and that no second creed should ever appear.”’ 
The next General Council, that of Constantinople, in 381, 
‘¢ did not venture to do more than recite the original creed of 
Nicea.” ‘The Council of Ephesus showed its sense of the 
finality of the Nicene Creed still more strongly,” decreeing that 
‘henceforward no one should propose, or write, or compose 
any other creed than that defined by the fathers in the city of 
Nicea.” ‘It was not till the next Council, the Fourth Gen- 
eral Council, at Chalcedon, A. D. 431, that the original exclu- 
sive supremacy of the old Nicene Creed was impaired. Then 
for the first time, amid much remonstrance, the additions of 
Constantinople [that is, which there made their appearance, 
but were not drawn up by the Council] were formally ac- 
knowledged, and the enlarged creed, in its present form, 
was received, though not as superseding the original creed 
of the First Council, with a protest against any further 
changes.” 

The idea of putting a stop to creed-making! If, as Dr. 
Stanley informs us, the creed still recited by some Eastern 
sects is “‘ that of Nicza alone,” the fact shows a persistency 
of ideas and character quite noteworthy. Whether or not it . 
is well to remain thus firmly moored to the past, is a question 
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on which people may differ in opinion. It would have been 
better to have stopped with the Apostles’ Creed, so called; 
better still, to have been content with the confession of Peter, 
** Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

The idea of calling the Athanasian Creed a “ hymn” may 
strike some persons as singular. Dr. Stanley speaks of it as 
‘the ancient hymn, ‘ Quicunque vult,’ which throughout the 
Middle Ages, and by our own reformers, was believed to be 
the creed of Athanasius.” He adds: “The learned world is 
now aware that it is of French or Spanish origin. It not only 
contains words and phrases which to Athanasius were un- 
known, but it distinctly, and from the first, asserted the doc- 
trine of the Double Procession of the Spirit, which never 
occurs in the writings of Athanasius, and which, in all proba- 
bility, he would have repudiated, with his Oriental brethren of 
later times.”’ In a note to this passage, Dr. Stanley says: “It 
has, indeed, in later times, found its way into the Psalters both 
of Greece and Russia, though not of the remoter East.’’* 

Its triumphs, it seems, have been mostly in the West. In 
one of the Tracts issued a few years ago from Dr. Stanley’s 
own University (Oxford), called ‘Tracts for the Times” 
(No. 75), the writer speaks of the “ Psalm Quicunque, com- 
monly called the Athanasian Creed.” He says that to “ con- 
sider it a psalm or hymn of praise, and of concurrence in 
God’s appointments,” is a “ far truer view” than “ as a formal 
creed.”’ He asserts, moreover, that, ‘‘ by using it weekly, its 
living character and spirit are incorporated into the Chris- 
tian’s devotions, and its influence on the heart as far as may 
be secured. The time too,” he adds, “ should be observed, 
the dawn of the first day of the week.” A good beginning, 
truly. We shall not dispute the writer’s taste, and only hint 
at the sweet and charitable tone into which the feelings must 
be put for the week. We should prefer, however, the views 
of the “‘ remoter East,” or of old Athanasius himself. 

We conclude with observing that the flippant and disparag- 
ing tone in which Arius is now sometimes spoken of receives 
no sanction from such writers as Milman and Neander. Dr. 
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Milman speaks of him with uniform kindness, and treats his 
memory with respect, vindicating him, as we have seen, from 
some of the charges brought against him by his enemies, and 
noticing the indecent manner in which Athanasius exults over 
his death. ‘His hollow charity,” says the historian, ‘ ill 
disguises his secret triumph.” Among the Syrian bishops, he 
says, ‘ the most learned, the most pious, the most influential, 
united themselves with his [Arius’s] party.” * 

Neander says, that Arius was “ animated by a sincere zeal 
for what he acknowledges as true,’ —that he ‘ advocated 
an intelligent supernaturalism,” though with a “ rationalistic 
tendency,’’ — that he ‘intended by no means to lower the dig- 
nity of Christ,” — that he was “ intending simply to defend the 
old doctrine of the Church concerning the Trinity against Sa- 
bellian and Gnostic opinions, and to exhibit it in a consistent 
manner.” + Neander utters no sneer ; on the contrary, he finds 
a great deal in the heresiarch which is to his credit, and re- 
flects honor on his memory. 

The morals of Arius must have been irreproachable. Had 
it been otherwise, his sharp-sighted enemies, we may be sure, 
would have proclaimed the fact to the world. He was Pres- 
byter of the oldest parish church in Alexandria. ‘It con- 
tained,” says Dr. Stanley, “ the tomb of St. Mark, and in it 
took place the election of the Patriarch. It stood near the 
sea-shore, on a spot which derived its name (Boucalia) from 
the pasturage of cattle.” 





* Hist. of Christ., pp. 314, 321. 
t+ Hist., I. 362-365. Dogm., 264, 286. 
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Art. V.—SCHLOSSER AND HIS HISTORIES. 


1. Frtepricu CuristopH ScuHLosser’s Weltgeschichte fiir das deut- 
sche Volk. Unter Mitwirkung des Verfasser bearbeitet von G. L. 
Krieck. Frankfurt-am-Main. Varrentrapp’s Verlags-Expedi- 
tion. 1848-1852. 


2. Geschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts und des neunzehnten bis 
zum Sturz des franzdsischen Kaiserreichs. Mit besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf geistige Bildung. Von F. C. Scuuosser. Vierte 
durchaus verbesserte Auflage. Heidelberg, academische Verlags- 
handlung von J. C. B. Mohr. 1853-1860. 8 Biinde. 


FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH SCHLOSSER was born in the town of 
Jever, in the duchy of Oldenburg, by the shores of the North 
Sea, on the 17th of November, 1776. He died in Heidelberg 
on the 23d of September, 1861, at the great age of nearly 
eighty-five. A vigorous understanding, applied steadily, with 
honesty, with enthusiasm, to the pursuit of knowledge, and 
the spread of it, must have achieved results, during a career 
so prolonged, worth giving a moment to recall and consider. 
Early plunged among books, the sphere of Schlosser’s activity 
was determined for life; and with a wise appreciation of his 
powers, not always found among men of great natural ability, 
he never left it, and the last hours found him at the same 
work with which the first were busy. The period during 
which he grew to maturity was one of violent and terrible 
revolution. With a convulsive effort the minds of men were 
breaking away from the iron trammels of the past; human 
nature, political and social, was struggling to assert its dig- 
nity and recover its rights, — and, wild with the excitement of 
success, men failed to recognize the limits or observe the order 
in which a healthy development of society is possible. The 
influences of that age of scepticism and aggression are obvious 
in the character of Schlosser’s writings. His life spanned the 
two periods of revolution and reaction which make up the his- 
tory of Europe for the last hundred years. But his character, 
formed in the earlier, refused to alter for the later period. 
Hence he was the representative of another tendency than 
that of our days. Like the great, towering oak, rooted deep 
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in the ground, he could not sway with the winds to any quar- 
ter, but, stern, erect, vigorous, and healthy, remained where 
he was planted, a monument and a refuge. 

His father, an attorney, died when he was but a few years 
old, leaving him the youngest of twelve children. His mother, 
a native of Friesland, who spoke only Low German, died in 
his fifteenth year. His earliest years were spent with his 
aunt, a rich widow, in the little town of Fedderwarden, near 
Jever, and he received there his first instruction in the village 
school. He attended next the Latin School at Jever, where 
in a couple of years his omnivorous reading exhausted all the 
resources within his reach. The prevailing characteristic of 
his mind exhibited itself even at this early period. He made 
no extracts from books, as the fashion of the day was, but 
struggled always for a thorough understanding of the spirit of 
what he read, — for an insight, clear and large, into the causes 
and events which determine and signalize the changing phases 
of human history. At first intending to become a clergy- 
man at Jever, he went to Gottingen, in 1794, to study the- 
ology. But a mind so exhaustive in its method could not 
be contented within the narrow limits of theological inquiry. 
History, physics, mathematics, belles-lettres, Italian, Spanish, 
English, formed the subjects of his study and his thought, 
while he listened to the lectures of Eichhorn and Spittler, 
Schlézer and Blumenbach, Heine and Heeren, and the rest 
of the great masters of the departing century whose memory 
still consecrates Gottingen. At the end of his triennium, rich 
in knowledge, but of empty purse, he took to the work of 
teaching for support. For the following ten years he was a 
private tutor, at first in the family of Count Bentinck, in 
Varel in Oldenburg, where his leisure hours were devoted to 
Plato and Kant and the Schlegels. Having undergone his the- 
ological examination, he officiated also for a time as clergyman 
in a country village, but broke off at the end of six months, 
when they neglected to settle him, and wanted to seek his 
fortune in Russia; but, failing to obtain a passport, he became 
a tutor in Altona, near Hamburg, where Thucydides, three 
times perused, served to enlarge his knowledge of ancient 
history, while the society of the French émigrés, who swarmed 
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about him, gave a direction to his thoughts upon the modern. 
From Altona he went to Frankfort on the Main, in 1800, 
where he entered, in the same capacity of tutor, the family of 
a wealthy merchant. The years were moving on, but as yet 
he had done nothing to prove his title to be more than an 
humble teacher. In 1807 he made his first little essay in 
print, entitled, “‘ Abalard and Dulcia: the Life and Opinions of 
a Visionary and a Philosopher.” It was published in Gotha; 
and by the connection thus established with that place he was 
led to consult the papers of Beza preserved there. ‘The Life 
of Beza and Peter Martyr Vermili,” which appeared in 1809, 
launched him upon his career as writer and scholar. With a 
view to obtain a position which should secure him permanent 
support, while it afforded him the necessary leisure, he wrote his 
‘‘ History of the Iconoclast Emperors of the Eastern Empire, 
with a History of its Earlier Rulers,” which appeared in 1812. 
Meanwhile, in 1808, he had received an appointment at 
the school in Jever, and was soon afterwards made Con-rec- 
tor, with a salary of $525 and a house to live in. But not 
finding the leisure which to such a man is an imperative con- 
dition of existence, he abandoned these worldly advantages, 
to the consternation of his friends, who failed to see any more 
clearly than himself what was to become of him. Obtaining 
from Giessen the usual degree of Doctor of Philosophy, he 
went back on a venture to Frankfort, where it happened at 
the right moment that Karl Ritter was called from the Frank- 
fort Gymnasium to enter upon his great career in the Prussian 
capital. Schlosser took his place, and shortly afterwards was 
made a professor in the newly established Lyceum, with the 
task of philosophizing upon history in the French way. But 
he soon found that generalizations upon facts were of little 
use when the facts themselves were not well known. He was 
led, therefore, to systematize the general history of the world 
as he had come to view it, for the use of his pupils. And the 
result was the publication, in 1815, of the first volume of his 
‘‘ History of the World in a connected Narration” ; but he had 
not emerged from ancient history when he foresaw that the 
political revolutions then taking place would soon sweep away 
his Lyceum, and with it the special object for which he wrote 
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would be lost also, —as was the case. Appointed, then, City 
Librarian at Frankfort, he altered the plan of his work, with 
the intention of making it a strictly scientific one. He pro- 
posed to himself to set forth the great facts of human history 
in their relation to one another, as he viewed both the facts 
and their relation. He did not investigate facts to determine 
their accuracy, but, admitting their existence, he sought to 
understand and explain them. Perhaps a better title of his 
work would have been “ Schlosser’s View of the World’s His- 
tory.”” However he may have executed his task, his purpose 
was one of the noblest and highest to which the human intel- 
lect can apply itself. Fitly to reproduce the epic of man’s 
existence on earth requires a genius which Schlosser did not 
possess, nor pretend to possess. Nor has the individual yet 
appeared to us who may rightly lay claim to it. The great 
historians have tacitly admitted their inability to cope with 
more than a limited period; and the greater the writer, the 
narrower, it would seem of late, the sphere to which he re- 
stricts himself. Gibbon, with a vast learning, not second-hand 
nor superficial, as Schlosser unjustly charges, but original and 
profound, has compassed a thousand years in stately narrative. 
But Gibbon describes, and the reader thinks. The brilliant 
fragment of Macaulay proves, by its being a fragment in its 
nature, that he was perhaps less of an historian than a mas- 
terly essayist ; for history so written in detail life would not 
be long enough to read. Like the great masters in art, he had 
a marvellous power of painting what he saw; but his vision 
was not wide enough to take in all causes, nor his power great 
enough to marshal in proper relation all events. Nobody pre- 
tends that Schlosser has achieved that success. But, so far as 
we know, his effort is the first strictly scientific one, —and a 
perfectly legitimate one, as not presuming too far upon human 
strength. The success of such an attempt depends not less 
upon the degree of insight than upon the amount of labor 
which is brought to bear upon it. It is not an ordinary work, 
which ordinary men may do, but an extraordinary one, which 
genius of the highest order alone will at last accomplish. It 
is not so much new facts the world wants, as new views of the 


old facts. In the effort to be picturesque and rhetorical, we 
21 * 
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have selected scenes with a view to their dramatic effect, for- 
getting that they are all but parts of one vast representation ; 
and in the effort to be learned we have carried scepticism to 
the verge of absurdity, and faith to the verge of superstition, 
forgetting to go behind the particular event for the general 
causes which produced it, and beyond it to fix its relation in 
the ever-widening series of human actions. ‘ The so-called 
art of rhetoric would have been sadly out of place,” says 
Schlosser himself, in such a work as he designed. And there 
was nothing in history, perhaps, or in life, which he fought 
with more pertinacity and bitterness than all pretensions to 
beauty of form at the expense of substance, all attempts at ad- 
vocacy, and all declamation. Doubtless, when he swept within 
the circle of his animosity names like those of Sismondi and 
Hallam, he carried it altogether too far. But at bottom there 
was a certain ground for his hostility. Doubtless, with the 
great master the thought and the form blend together, and 
both partake of the divinity of his genius. But when the ten- 
dency of an age is to set its highest values upon rhetorical 
excellence, that age isin a bad way. If history did not illus- 
trate the fact, reason would demonstrate the danger. 

With the vigor and persistency of his character, Schlosser 
carried his plan through to the year 1300, in the five volumes 
which he published between 1817 and 1824. In the continu- 
ation, published between 1839 and 1841, he developed it down 
to the year 1401. In a work so vast, especially upon the 
principles upon which Schlosser conducted it, one would neces- 
sarily become clearer as he went on. Half lost, as he says 
himself, in the study of his authorities, and not wholly master 
of his learning, the first views would not be the largest nor 
the justest. And as he advanced, also, he wrote less for the 
learned than for the people, till he enriched them at last with 
a history of the world such as no other age has produced, and 
no other people possess. His rising fame, limited as yet, how- 
ever, to the circle of scholars, attracted the attention of the 
universities, many of which competed for his services. He 
gave the preference to the invitation extended to him from 
Heidelberg in 1817, when Wilken went to Berlin, and became 
Professor of History and Librarian, and in 1823 obtained the 
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dignity of Privy Court Councillor. He soon resigned the office 
of Librarian, but retained his professorship to the end of his 
days. 

The better to fit himself for his lectures upon history, he 
made repeated journeys to Paris, where not only the archives 
of the state were accessible to him, but also, and of no less 
importance, the society of many of the chief actors in the 
stormy revolutions which had made Paris the centre and the 
example of the destroying, as well as of the reforming, spirit of 
the age. The one served to explain the other. And certainly 
few contemporaries have been better qualified than Schlosser, 
by study or opportunity, to write of the events of which they 
were the partakers or the witnesses. In the spirited circle 
of the Archduchess Stephanie of Baden he obtained an in- 
terior view, if one may say so, of the sentiments of the Bona- 
partists, while from Gregoire and Thibaudeau he must have 
heard many a valuable criticism. The result of these studies 
and of this experience was his “ History of the Highteenth 
Century, concisely viewed, with Special Reference to the entire 
Change, at its Close, in Opinions and Forms of Government.” 
It was the first work of Schlosser’s which won him a national 
reputation. Out of the circle of scholars he had hardly been 
known at all hitherto. The numberless periodicals devoted 
to criticisms of new works did not contain his name. Up to 
1826, it is said that only Luden, Planck, and Wachler had 
given any public sign of his existence. Slowly, but not for 
that less surely, had Schlosser won his way to general recog- 
nition; and when success came at last to crown him, he was 
worthy of it. 

From his lectures upon ancient history sprang his ‘ Univer- 
sal-Historical View of the History of the Ancient World and 
its Culture,” published in nine volumes between 1826 and 
1834. The great light which has been thrown upon all that 
relates to antiquity during the last quarter of a century will 
expose a certain meagreness, doubtless, in many parts of 
Schlosser’s work, but the method of it can never become obso- 
lete. It was a time of speculation and hypothesis in historical 
inquiry ; ingenious conjecture supplied the want of positive 
fact; not in what was, but what might have been, did brilliant 
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writers find their subjects, thinking to force their way into 
the darkness which wraps the primeval ages, with their fancy 
only for a guide. For such things Schlosser had unmitigated 
contempt. ‘To be sure, Heeren’s picture of the condition of 
Asia in those twilight ages might be perfectly just, but how 
did he show it to be so? In his repudiation of all material 
but authentic fact, Schlosser undoubtedly went too far. The 
common historian, indeed, can with safety tread no other path. 
But the insight of a gifted mind may discern the truth shining 
through the darkness,—the shreds of the silver cord hung 
out to him he may not be able to show. His greatness and his 
power, however, consist in the very fact that he can walk where 
others only stumble and fall. Genius finds its material where 
others see only rubbish; and out of the damps and gloom of 
the ages rises, simple and beautiful and pure, the vanished 
life, — never dead, but only waiting. With that sturdy nature 
and that rough honesty which he inherited from his ancestors 
by the North Sea shores, Schlosser opposed, with an intensity 
of hatred worthy of the revolutionary age in which he was 
cradled, all attempts to make appearances pass for certainties. 
First and always he demanded the solemn fact, ridiculing con- 
jecture and scoffing at invention; taking for granted, but in 
a@ narrow way, that there are periods of human existence 
beyond whose dark limits mortal knowledge shall not pene- 
trate. But once upon sure ground, he advanced with con- 
fident tread, because he could speak with authority. 

From 1830 to 1835, he edited, in conjunction with G. A. 
Bercht, in Frankfort, the ‘‘ Archives of History and Litera- 
ture,’ of which six volumes appeared, containing numerous 
criticisms upon contemporary works, —a sort of activity very 
common in Germany, which he continued in the Heidelberg 
Jahrbiicher. His Archives contain also several longer articles, 
among which are some valuable ones upon Latin history, and, 
besides the masterly disquisition upon Dante, his favorite poet 
another, also published separately, entitled ‘‘ A Criticism upon 
Napoleon and his latest Adversaries and Eulogists, with Special 
Reference to the Period between 1800 and 1813.” It comes 
down, however, only to 1805, and will serve at least for a 
guide to the numerous writings upon Napoleon. He attacks 
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the estimate of Napoleon’s greatness based upon the violent 
revolution which he accomplished, and exposes in his usual 
harsh way the idolatry of which he was the subject, perhaps 
the victim. For saving France, and with it Europe, from the 
dark shadow of that fearful anarchy which threatened it, 
Schlosser felt a certain gratitude to Napoleon. If he looked 
too favorably upon him, it was because he remembered too 
gloomily the French Revolution. The collections of Buchez 
and Roux, however, have supplied us in these days with a 
basis of documentary evidence which was in part wanting to 
the history of Schlosser, and wholly to the romance of Thiers. 

His History of the Eighteenth Century, of which we now 
come to speak, was the legitimate conclusion of his former 
labors. Study, observation, and experience, in the midst of 
a tumultuous time, had revealed to him practically and dis- 
tinctly the controlling influence of a people’s culture upon the 
course of political affairs. Hitherto those affairs had consti- 
tuted the chief burden of history ; and the coming time will 
hardly discover a more decisive instance of the imbecility to 
which a long submission to tradition, false at the outset, will 
reduce any branch of literature, than is manifest in the pre- 
vailing treatment of history hitherto. Mr. Buckle’s great 
work deserves at least our recognition, — whatever we may 
think of his philosophy,—as an honest effort to emancipate 
an important, perhaps after religion the most important, sub- 
ject of human contemplation —for it is our total result, our 
final explanation of all facts, our last marshalling of all causes 
— from the slavery of inherited falsehood and the perversions 
of theological prejudice. Schlosser undertook to show the 
influence of literature upon the progress of events ; — how it 
is that the thinkers and the writers change the course of men’s 
opinions, and so control men’s actions; how the outward striv- 
ing is but the expression of the inward craving which proceeds 
from the few to the many; how political events are results 
not less than causes, and how in the writings of an age you 
read the thoughts which govern it. Yet it was not his pur- 
pose to write a great literary history, like that of Wachler. 
With the artistic merit of writings he had nothing to do, only 
with the effect of them upon the age. The temper of his mind 
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and the course of his thinking wholly unfitted him, even if he 
had been disposed, to enter upon the sterile and thorny fields 
of literary criticism. His measure of a writer had always 
been, not to what degree he was a classic, but to what degree 
he was a power in the world. The inner beauty of the thought, 
the outward grace of the words, the harmony and the skill of 
the grouping, —these things were of no account with him, 
who did not look into the work, but outside of it, — to trace 
its course as a firebrand in setting the smouldering wrath of a 
nation in a blaze, or as a voice of admonition to still its fevered 
hopes, or of cheer to console its weary suffering. 

Schlosser had reached the age of sixty when he began the 
publication of the work by which he will ever be best known, 
or indeed practically known at all to us; we mean, of course, 
his *‘ History of the Eighteenth Century, and of the Nineteenth 
to the Overthrow of the French Empire,” published, in eight 
volumes, from 1836 to 1848. In Germany it met with vast 
success, unsurpassed, if ever equalled, in that country by any 
historical work of such extent. Schlosser, we have said, was 
the representative of the last age, — in this work especially so. 
It stands in striking contrast with the tendencies of the pres- 
ent. Since the Congress of Vienna there has prevailed a 
spirit of reaction. The struggles of that stern period in which 
Schlosser ripened into manhood have given place to a certain 
indifference, even of doubt as to the good of it all. The great 
aims of the eighteenth seem to pall upon the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and Schlosser thought he saw the corruption extending 
from practical life to the silent domain of history, lamenting 
that the style of to-day was not the style of Schlozer or Miiller 
or Schiller. So representing the fact to himself, and failing 
to understand it, Schlosser fought it, — with all his strength 
and all his harshness not softened by the years. The tides of 
history, as of life, ebb and flow, each flood sweeping us far- 
ther on. Schlosser was borne into middle life on the flood, 
and stood gazing, heart-stricken and weary, as the waves re- 
treated. He could not lift himself above his age and out of 
it; and so, while he hated, he was not consoled. His strong 
prejudices also made him unjust to contemporary talent. He 
clung to his own conceits as much as to the past. The power 
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of Ranke and the charm of Varnhagen von Ense were lost 
upon him. He could not understand the growing desire of his 
countrymen to learn how to write. But, with many faults, 
Schlosser was honest, and therefore with the truth-loving, 
deep-feeling German people popular. As Zittel said at his 
grave, ‘he was the mouth-piece through which spoke the con- 
science of the German people.” It was long his intention 
to continue this history down to the present time. ‘‘ Younger 
persons dare not speak the truth,” he said; ‘“‘I must needs 
do it myself.” 

With the exception of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, which he afterwards treated, Schlosser had 
now traversed the whole course of human history up to 1815, 
in twenty-four volumes. He had satisfied the conditions which 
Schlézer and Johannes Miller impose upon the true historian, 
for he had compassed the whole domain of history substan- 
tially from original sources, — not consulting all authorities, 
of course, for he was not a special historian, but in a large 
way surveying, as well as unfolding, the world’s vast history. 

In order to make his history of the world readable and use- 
ful to the people, the industrious Professor Kriegk, of Frank- 
fort on the Main, undertook a revision of it, with Schlosser’s 
help, in 1844. Thus arose the ‘“ History of the World for the 
German People,” finished, in eighteen volumes, in 1856, of 
which, it is said, thirty thousand copies were sold. The his- 
tory of the three centuries which we have just mentioned as 
alone wanting to complete the circle of his vast activity, was 
finally written and published between 1849 and 1854. 

The last years had come now, but they found him intent 
upon his earthly work. In 1856, on the brink of eighty, he 
wrote to a friend, with trembling hand, that he had resolved, 
after finishing his History of the World, to rest for a time, in 
order quietly to enjoy a not inconsiderable property in the last 
years of his life. ‘On the History of the Eighteenth Century 
I shall continue to work, but very slowly, and improve the 
opportunity of rest to read much which I have hitherto passed 
over, — particularly the Mémoires du Roi Joseph, and the 
rhetorician Villemain’s wretched Souvenirs. What most in- 
terests me in the former are the ipsissima verba of the Corsi- 
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can, contained in the first part, who utters himself too charac- 
teristically for one to fail to read his true nature in his words. 
I have wondered a good deal,” he adds, playfully alluding to 
his distinguished colleagues, “that Hiiusser’s third volume 
has turned out so thick, and my colleague Gervinus’s second 
volume so thin.” 

The successive editions of his History of the Eighteenth 
Century gave Schlosser an opportunity for revision which he 
did not neglect. It does not fall to us to indicate that revision 
at all in detail. We remark only that it was important and 
thorough. In his Preface, however, to the first volume of the 
fourth and last edition, in 1853, he says: ‘In the first three 
editions of the first half of his work (for the last half was not 
contained in the first edition) the author had fully accom- 
plished his purpose; he did not desire to publish a fourth 
edition. His sole object had been to deliver to the German 
people, sharply and with severity, the results of the studies of 
a long life, without any reference whatever to the opinions 
and disposition of the public. Of the great public, indeed, 
he had taken no account whatever, and he was not a little 
surprised when a learned Dutchman: ventured to translate his 
work into Dutch, and an Englishman to publish also a trans- 
lation in eight thick volumes. He had been willing to leave 
his work to its fate, since the public demands of its writers, 
and rightly, those qualities of polish, elegance, and mildness 
which he had intentionally rejected. And, however ridiculous 
a whim this may seem of his, considering the difficulty the 
people have, in an age like ours wholly devoted to externals, 
of understanding his mean opinion of literary reputation, 
his publisher, at least, will bear witness that it was simply to 
oblige him that he took the work in hand again...... 
Wherever it is possible, therefore, without entire rewriting, 
he will soften and strike out what to a languid and servile 
generation is too rough, and too Scandinavian.” 

The last volume of this edition was published in 1860, and 
its Preface contains Schlosser’s last printed words: ‘ For the 
rest, in our eighty-fourth year, we abandon to others all criti- 
cism upon our age and our contemporaries, acknowledging 
that we are unequal to the task of longer exhorting, and 
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thereby improving, a generation in divers ways so corrupt. 
These last years and their culture are at variance with us, 
and we with them, so that we have ceased in a measure to be 
a contemporary of the events transpiring about us. It cannot, 
therefore, but be salutary for a writer, who has labored for so 
many years, to take his final leave of the public at a time when 
he is altogether ready also to end his life, putting his trust, 
not in himself or in any human being, but in that divine 
strength which has sustained him hitherto, and has not yet 
wholly deserted him. Therewith closeth the writer a work of 
many years of study.”” And so the patriarch, weary of earth, 
his work done, goes from us forever. Every life leaves behind 
it some trace of its existence, if we could but see it; and it is 
often.the widest activities which become the hardest to follow. 
But when a life like that of Schlosser sets its results in the 
written letter, it becomes doubly dear to us; for thus it sur- 
vives accident and defies decay, illustrating its age and forever 
blending with its story. The writer really classic stands out 
ever as an example and a possession. Schlosser was not a 
classic, — very far from it,—a man only of great ability persist- 
ently applied. Hence he passes away with his age, which he 
has wrought on, — if so be an age can be said to pass away at 
all, and not rather draw closer to us ever, purified and at last 
intelligible. But to have helped to keep a nation’s aims pure 
and high, to have fought its corruptions, and to have with- 
stood its temptations, is a result which cannot be less brilliant 
because it sprang from a self-sacrificing and unselfish life. 
Schlosser’s influence upon his age will be more apparent as 
the years recede ;— when it is forgotten how success was ever 
thought to excuse and consecrate wrong; when the tide floods 
again, and the restless spirit of man takes courage, and Europe 
learns, at what price it will, that the final object of human 
institutions is not to minister to the few at the expense of the 
many ; when also the true ideal of life becomes clear again to 
the blinded eyes of the people, and it learns there and here 
and everywhere that man does not live by bread alone. 
Schlosser’s writings are not distinct from his life, but the 
expression of it in action. He was not in any sense an artist. 
He could not create. He could only examine and judge; 
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hence he was substantially a critic. He could gather mate- 
rial, but he could not use it so as to erect a structure which 
should withstand the storms of the centuries, as fresh and 
as beautiful on the last day as on the first. But in his day 
and generation he was a valiant worker. He seems to us ever 
with the battle-axe of revolution in his hands, his face illu- 
mined by the red glare flashed back upon it from the fires 
through which he strode down to us. 

In the Heidelberg Jahrbiicher we find some words of 
Schlosser which illustrate the religious depth of the man 
better than any of ours could do. It will be wholesome to read 
them. ‘The writer is so near,” he says, “ the limit of human 
life appointed in Holy Writ, that he may be permitted to ap- 
peal to his own experience when he esteems himself fortunate 
in having been brought up and instructed in the Bible, and 
not theologically. He, and all with him who honor the spirit 
and not the letter of Scripture, await on the brink of the 
grave, without fear or trembling, the finer day whose red 
morning beams already, in the evening of this earthly life, 
illumine their souls. They fear no judgment from the curse 
of priests, and expect none to be averted by their blessings. 
Their hope is the infinitely compassionate love of Him who 
has so wonderfully guided them in life, and who will not de- 
sert them in death. They fear no judgment, for they pass 
judgment upon themselves daily. They await with joy the 
approaching day when this mortal coil shall fall away, and 
their immortal spirit, light born of heavenly light, purified 
from the dross of earth, shall contemplate in God that truth 


for the sake of which they have in life, here below, fought 
the hard fight.” * 





* Since the above article was written, we observe that Gervinus has published, at 
Leipzig, a necrologue of Schlosser, which he who seeks a profounder estimate of 
the writer and a nearer acquaintance with the man will do well to consult. 
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Art. VI.— THE REFORMATION AND ITS RESULTS. 


A Text-Book of Church History. By Dr. Jonn C. L. GIeseLer. 
Translated and edited by Henry B. Smirn. Vol. IV. A.D. 
1517-1648. The Reformation and its Results, to the Peace of 
Westphalia. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


WE have already given our brief word of welcome to this 
volume, whose admirable qualities are too well known to all 
students of church history to need further exposition here. 
But the title, no less than the substance of the book, suggests 
a train of thought besides, which may possibly be a help to 
those who are drawn to the study of a work so necessarily 
scholastic and dry, or to the vast body of literature which is 
its appropriate illustration. 

There is no period of history more precisely outlined and 
\ defined than that bounded by these two dates. Up to the 
protest of Martin Luther, the Catholic hierarchy has been a 
power, if not always unchallenged, at least victorious and 
unbroken. After the peace of Westphalia, the great struggles 
of Europe take another form; secular ambition crowds back 
religious conviction; a century of “dynastic wars” succeeds 
the tremendous conflict waged about the hostile faiths of 
Christendom; the passions of the strife are at once baser and 
more moderate, less heroic and less vindictive and fierce; 
the field of religious enterprise is limited more and more to 
missions abroad and piety at home. In the interval between 
the two, the Reformation is a distinct, well-defined, aggressive, 
antagonistic force. It is a spirit and a power, compelling all 
thinking men, all governments, states, and towns, all bodies of 
armed men,—almost, we might say, all trades, all professions, 
and every man,—to take sides in the contest for or against the 
Pope. It is like a new chemical agent, of affinities powerful 
and before unknown, that compels new combinations among 
all the elements it touches. Like an electro-magnetic current, 
it develops the antagonistic forces of the two opposite poles, 
which seek their balance since in vain. 


To specify its action more precisely. Within the limits we 
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have mentioned, the Reformation invaded every nation of 
Western Europe. Everywhere it drove the Papacy from its 
position of arrogant assertion, into an attitude of self-defence, 
from which it has never rallied since. It divided the great 
Catholic organization of the Middle Age into two irreconcila- 
bly hostile parties, completely changing its essential character 
as catholic, or universal, and impressed two radically distinct 
and antagonistic types upon the mind of Western Christendom. 
From the field of theological or scholarly debate it speedily 
spread through court, camp, and plain. It drew lines of hostile 
division in the intrigues of cabinets and the policy of kings. 
It kindled and kept to a fierce heat the passions of whole 
nations and multitudes of men. Its advent was the signal for 
a series of religious wars that have never been surpassed in 
obstinate ferocity. And at length it conquered a peace which 
parted the great powers on a new line, as Papal and Protes- 
tant, and made the basis of the European political system, 
down to the wars of Napoleon. 

Let us look at it, next, in its more special effects in different 
lands. 

Germany it divides near midway, setting the young Em- 
peror at strife with the bold and proud spirit of the North. 
Luther’s brave, honest words, still more his hearty, resolute, 
manly life, call forth a new spirit in the people, and make 
them intensely conscious of a new bond of union. Authority 
is set at defiance in church and state. Horrible scandals, of 
Anabaptist and Antinomian, springing from very harmless- 
seeming maxims of gospel truth, and from a style of worship 
that seems at first to have been simple, fervent, and beautiful, 
stain the fresh annals of religious liberty. The fury of the 
Peasants’ War — that tragical issue of a premature and abor- 
tive republicanism, that bloody response of feudal tyranny to 
the pathetic simplicity and good faith of the popular demands* 








* These demands were, the right of choosing pastors ; that tithes shall be given 
to the pastor and the poor; the abolition of serfdom and of game-laws ; the right 
of gathering wood in forests ; the mitigation of feudal services, and the lightening 
of rent; to be judged by established law; the use of common land ; and the abo- 
lition of the widow's and orphan’s tax (heriot). The petition drafted by one of 
the pastors is very touching for the homely eloquence which sets forth these 
grievances, and the simple confidence of the appeal to the mercy of the feudal 
lords. 
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—hails the first open announcement of freedom and human 
right. A few years later, by crafty and cruel policy, the 
Emperor has nearly crushed the rising spirit of inuepen- 
dence; then, caught in the toils of a policy craftier than his 
own, the conqueror turns fugitive, and must respect a rival 
he cannot overcome. Half a century of treacherous com- 
promise, of wavering and unstable equilibrium, and then 
the smothered hostilities break out in the Thirty Years’ War, 
—that period of all the most utterly tragic, when Central 
Europe seemed hopelessly given over to barbarism and des- 
olation; when Wallenstein conceived the diabolical ambition 
of concentrating all soldiers of fortune into one vast horde 
of organized freebooters, holding all peaceful populations at 
their mercy ; when the horrors of the Palatinate and Magde- 
burg were avenged by the heroism of Liitzen; and the free 
powers of the North were drawn into the encounter, and 
Richelieu played on that bloody field his deep game of policy 
against the Empire, till wearied Europe took refuge in the 
general peace, and religious persecution as a principle of state 
government was solemnly abandoned. 

The Swiss Republic, free in its mountain ramparts, rich in 
its green valleys and prosperous, busy towns, had early spoken 
brave words against the corruptions of the Church, and vouched 
them by brave deeds. The clear-headed and true-hearted 
Zwingli, whose independent movement of reform follows a 
track nearly parallel with Luther’s, fell on the field of battle, 
and Geneva, the refuge of John Calvin, became the home of 
the faith that bears his name, so stern in persecution, so patient 
and intrepid under suffering, perhaps the most heroic in its 
history of all forms that Christianity has taken among men. 
Under its inspiration was played out that highest and blood- 
iest tragedy of human history, the war of deliverance in the 
Netherlands against the infernal tyranny of Spain; its intense 
conviction nerved the miraculous courage of that martyr- 
people to its desperate struggle of fifty years; its austere piety 
lay at the root of the noble, devoted, patient daring of William 
the Silent, and braced the vigor of the Republic which stood 
invincible under his valiant son. At the risk of their lives, 
enthusiasts from Geneva pierced the mountain passes of Spain, 
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and kept up the perilous correspondence of heretics both sides 
the border ; till, all on a sudden, the priesthood found it was 
a doubtful struggle for its very existence. Then came that 
terrible system of religious tyranny, which made the sister a 
spy upon her brother, and the bride upon her betrothed, and 
the father upon his child, — which offered the debtor base wages 
to betray his creditor, and delivered up the noblest of the 
land to the blackness of the pitiless dungeon and the holiday 
torture of the blazing pile, — till, in this life-and-death conflict, 
the glory and the liberties of Spain seemed sunk forever. 

In England the temper of an untamed people backed the im- 
perious will of Henry, and the resolute, wise policy of his great 
minister, Cromwell, to revolt against the hated supremacy of 
Rome. Here it was no new quarrel. The power of the Pope 
had been strictly bounded, long before, by king and baron; 
while Wickliffe spoke to the better heart and conscience of the 
nation, and his truth continued long after his ashes had floated 
out to their ‘‘ vast and wandering grave.” The long tragedy 
of errors, the wide labyrinth of conspiracy, the war of bucca- 
neers at sea, of plots and counter-plots on land, that marked the 
grand conflict of England with the Catholic powers, issues in 
the triumphant overthrow of the Armada, and an island-empire, 
the invincible bulwark of Protestantism. The gray walls of 
dungeons, the fires of Oxford and Smithfield, the block and 
axe and hangman’s knife, the terror of Star-Chamber and 
royal edict and bitter exile, all have been met steadily, un- 
flinchingly, victoriously. The proud hierarchy of England, 
the richest and most powerful in Christendom, is now con- 
fronted on its own soil by the sturdy spirit of the Puritans, 
and religion nerves the republican struggle in church and 
state. English Puritanism lays the corner-stone of the empire 
republic across the sea. English republicanism at home foils 
the royal treachery in Parliament and royal forces in the field, 
and now, in 1648, holds in its grasp the vanquished sover- 
eign, ere many months to be martyr of the faith of despotism. 
While in Scotland the Reformed doctrine, which had taken its 
sternest shape in the attack of John Knox against the guilty 
and unhappy Mary, culminates in the humble heroism, the 
sombre fanaticism, the obstinate endurance, the implacable, 
fierce, resolute enthusiasm, of the Covenanters. 
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In France we have the story of a long and bitter conflict, 
and a doubtful victory of despotism at the end. First, the 
gradual joyous spread of a tenderer, deeper, freer faith, through 
hymns and popular chants; then a long, silent, peaceable en- 
durance, for forty years, of the tyranny that strove to exter- 
minate it; then the sudden blazing out and long rancor of 
religious wars, with party rage and treachery, battle and con- 
spiracy, the outlawing of whole populations, and the whole- 
sale series of assassinations which we call the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Peace is won at length, as a refuge from ex- 
haustion and fear,— an armed and treacherous peace, to be 
followed yet again by the cruelties of licensed and victorious 
despotism ; till the religious liberties of France seem crushed, 
persecution is regularly bought and paid for by the clergy 
with grants of money to the king’s hungry exchequer, free 
thought can only show itself as free-thinking, mock pietism 
breeds a scepticism licentious and undevout, and the fatal 
path is entered which leads at last to the public denial of 
Christ, the worship of Reason, the enthroning of the Mob, 
and the Reign of Terror. 

And again, this great revolution of thought has its humbler, 
tenderer side. It is among the numerous populations of the 
industrious poor, in Lower Germany and along the Lower 
Rhine, that the new faith finds its warmest disciples. These 
humble, poor, toiling men, these patient, suffering women, 
asked for nothing more than the joy to feel the love of God 
dwelling in them, as the lightening and solace of their daily 
toil,—a privilege they sought through such bitter hostility 
and persecution oftentimes, that mothers there were who were 
burnt to death for teaching their child the Lord’s Prayer in 
its mother-tongue, and pious women who did not cease to 
sing their hymn of patient trust, as they lay in the pit that was 
to be their living grave. It was in the Christian hymns that 
rose amidst the hum of daily toil, that kept time to the dart- 
ing of the shuttle and the pulses of the loom, that cheered 
the poor lace-weaver’s busy task, that swelled from the broad 
plain where congregations gathered in the open air to their 
Sunday worship, or floated in the manly tones of the wayfar- 
ing laborer, as he went from city to city, perhaps at hazard of 
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his life, bearing with him those precious versions of the 
Psalms set to music which the press at Geneva scattered 
through all Christendom, —it was in these Christian hymns 
and sacred melodies that the vital religion of the time became 
blended with all affections and tasks of home, and sanctified 
the daily lives of thousands. It was through that sacred 
channel of humble suffering and toil and tears that the forms 
of modern piety were wrought out, and the tone was given to 
the truest faith of the modern world. 

In this bird’s-eye view of the event we call the Reforma- 
tion, — both its political effects and its moral characteristics, — 
we see how vast, vital, radical, was the change it brought 
upon Western Europe. No nation or government — hardly a 
hamlet or lonely cottage — that was not touched by its all-pen- 
etrating presence. France and Spain, that seem, if not quite 
to have kept it from their borders, at least to have met and 
subdued it there, were cut as deep to the heart as any by its 
two-edged sword. Italy alone, the centre and seat of Catholic 
dominion, seems impregnable to the reform heralded so elo- 
quently by Savonarola thirty years before. Blind to the new 
visions of truth, deaf to the new words of faith, it kept on its 
career of Art that from Christian had turned completely Pagan, 
and of elegant literature from which the masculine strength 
was already gone. Meanwhile, its spiritual lords profited 
warily by the lessons they had learned already, and by those 
the great revolt in the North was teaching. A new champion 
was found to defend the ancient faith,— Loyola against Lu- 
ther; and a new empire of souls was founded on the fervid 
fanaticism, the subtle policy, the consummate culture, and 
the disciplined skill of the great Order that now marshalled 
itself under the name of Jesus. Crippled in its polity abroad, 
and beset with a war of creeds, the Roman Church gathers a 
new Council at Trent, on its menaced frontier, to utter its final 
word on controverted forms of faith, and opposes to rival 
creeds its own more authoritative and imposing system. The 
era of Sixtus V. shows with what skill and success the Papacy 
has done its work at home. But Italy was also the field of 
battle fiercely fought, the prize of victory in the great wars of 
ambition, a sufferer where she had not force to be a party. 
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The victory of Pavia was in the same year with the outbreak 
of the Peasants’ War, and in the year following Rome itself 
was entered by the troops of Charles, and the holy places 
were polluted by the ravage of new hordes of Northern bar- 
barism. The very position of Italy, helpless and neutral in 
the vortex of such a strife, itself shows the appalling magni- 
tude of the contest which set her great spiritual empire at 
stake ; just as the utter worldly scepticism of the Holy See at 
the very crisis of its fate, by contrast shows most vividly the 
intense conviction that animated its assailants, and made its 
defeat seem a thing for human hands to undertake. 

It is impossible, in ever so brief a survey of the period we 
have indicated, not to linger a little upon the central figure 
which Providence set so plainly in the van of the fight. Any 
great event, to be looked at rightly, should be seen not only in 
its incidents and its results, but as reflected in the life and 
character of a man. The event embodies a spiritual force. 
It has grown from one man’s personal conviction ; it has taken 
the stamp of his intellect and will; it has become identified 
with his personal character and fortunes; and it is so, in its 
dramatic character and historic unity, that it chiefly interests 
and instructs us. No philosophy of history is so true as the 
logic of the soul. Eminently the Reformation is an event so to 
be studied and judged. Eminently its representative man is 
also a man of the age and aman of the people. With very 
good reason, then, our popular histories of the period have been 
mostly biographies of Martin Luther. Our desire not to tres- 
pass on ground already so familiar — and still more, our hope 
one of these days to present more fully some of the recent 
results of study respecting the career of the great Reformer 
—will limit what we have to say at present to a few words, in- 
dicating the position which he held towards some of the men 
and events of his own time. 

Everybody knows the story so vividly outlined in even the 
most meagre sketch of that first uprising of the free intellect 
in rebellion against spiritual usurpation and tyranny. The 
cheery, fair-complexioned boy, nursed on the breast of poverty, 
earning his nightly penny in the street-chorus of Christian 
hymns; the youth, startled by his companion’s sudden death 
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to “a horrible dread of the last day, craving with his very 
marrow that he might be safe”; the recluse student, coming 
upon his copy of the Holy Scriptures as a new and infinitely 
precious treasure; the pious monk, already looked on as the 
likely leader of a reform in Christian morals, “drunk and 
drowned in the doctrine of the Pope,” on that journey to 
Rome which he “ would not have missed for a thousand flor- 
ins,” climbing the Santa Scala painfully on his knees among 
the retinue of pilgrims, and struck as with a flash by these 
words of Paul, The just shall live by faith,—the key, ever after, 
of his religious life; the ‘‘ young doctor, fresh from the forge, 
glowing and cheerful in the Holy Ghost,” withstanding to his 
face the impudent monk Tetzel, and raising a storm of revolu- 
tionary passion with his ninety-five Theses on Indulgences ; 
the brave reformer, resolute in his defiance of the enthroned 
Lie that tyrannized over the soul of Christendom, yet wonder- 
ing if “‘ the song might not get pitched too high for his voice,” 
and appealing to the Pope himself so coaxingly, as to “a lamb 
in the midst of wolves, Daniel in the lion’s den, or Ezekiel 
among the scorpions”’; the condemned and sentenced heretic, 
standing unbaffled before the powers of the Empire and the 
Church at Worms, and uttering his defence in those electric 
words,* the assertion for all time of the liberty of the Christian 
conscience ; the prisoner in the “‘ Patmos” of Wartburg, fight- 
ing face to face with Satan, scattering with unseen hand from 
those friendly towers the words brave and timely that make his 
name a power among the people, and carrying on the great 
work that identifies his strong homely idiom with the language 
of the people’s Bible ; — these pictures have been stamped in- 
delibly on the history of the time, and they bring fresh to 
our thought nearly all that is worth remembering in the first 
few years of the great revolutionary era. Results had already 





* The close of his defence is as follows: ‘Since you seek a plain answer, I will 
give it without horns or teeth, thus: — unless I am convinced by the testimony of 
Scripture or evident reason, — for I trust neither Pope nor Council, since it is clear 
they have often erred and contradicted themselves, —I am bound by the Scriptures 
by me adduced ; my conscience is captive to the words of God; I cannot retract, 
and I will not, anything, for against conscience it is neither safe nor sound to act. 
Here stand 1: I cannot otherwise: God help me. Amen.” In these last words he for- 
sakes the formal Latin of his defence, and speaks out in his own sturdy Saxon speech. 
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come about, far beyond anything he had dreamed at first ; and 
a burden of public expectation and fame was already saddled 
upon him, from which with all his heart and conscience he 
had shrunk. The Reformation now found a secure foothold in 
the freer thought and better conscience of the nation. The 
stanch Saxon independence was rallied to resist the demands 
of Rome, and a Protestant league soon made the new faith a 
formidable power in the Empire. 

The twenty-five years that elapsed between Luther’s release 
from the sheltering towers of Wartburg and his death, were 
years of incessant struggle, in which he stands always in the 
front rank, to receive the scars and bruises of the fight. His 
words are “ half-battles.” Papist, Dissenter, Antinomian, 
Turk, come in for nearly equal shares of that implacable 
storm of speech. ‘They say,” he writes, “ that these books 
of mine are too keen and cutting. They are right: I never 
meant them to be soft and gentle. My only regret is that they 
cut no deeper.’* Erasmus shrinks from the stern warfare his 
satire has done its share in kindling; thinks, along with the 
conservatists and compromisers of all times, that ‘‘ more pro- 
gress is to be made by moderation,” and “ would rather be 
torn limb from limb than foment discord.” ‘“ When Erasmus 
preaches,” shouts Luther, “ it rings false, like a cracked pot. 
He has attacked the Pope, and is now drawing his head out of 
the noose.” ‘ When I recover,” he says again, “‘ with God’s 
help I will write against him, and kill him. As yet I have hesi- 
tated. I killed Miinzer, and his death is a load round my 
neck. But I killed him because he sought to kill my Christ.” 
*‘T care not about being accused of violence. It shall be my 
glory and honor henceforth to have it said how I rage and 
storm against the Papists. I will leave them no rest from my 
curses till I sink into my grave. I would have them buried to 
the sound of my thunders and lightnings. ... . Yet I keep 
towards all the world a kind and loving heart. Often in the 
night, when unable to sleep, I ponder in my bed painfully and 
anxiously how they may yet be won to repent before a fearful 
judgment overtakes them. But it seems that it must not be.” 
‘‘ Christianity is open and honest. It sees things as they are, 
and proclaims them as they are.” 
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With his fiery, positive, self-centred faith, Luther was sorely 
troubled at the religious dissensions and chaos of opinions that 
followed the course of the Reformation. Deep misgivings 
afflicted him, not as to the truth of the Papal doctrine, but 
as to the tendency of his own. ‘ Many think,” said he, “ that 
my path is on roses; but God knows how far my heart is from 
any such feeling.” From the first, the people heard him glad- 
ly. ‘* Where I found one for the Pope, I found three for you,” 
said Miltitz, in the first year of the controversy. Shouts of 
sympathy, welcome, and good cheer greeted him in the very 
streets of Worms. Printers spread his tracts in vast numbers, 
cheaply, neatly, accurately ; while those of his opponents they 
charged double the price for, and sent them out full of blun- 
ders. German soldiers proclaimed him Pope before Clement’s 
own face in the streets of Rome. Theologians of free spirit 
looked to him as their undaunted leader. The oppressed peas- 
antry were sure of his large-hearted sympathy in the hapless 
struggle for their rights against feudal chiefs. But at every 
hand he had cause of tumult, anxiety, and grief. ‘* Where our 
Lord God builds a church,” said he, “ the Devil builds a chapel 
close behind it.’ More logical thinkers, like Zwingli, or dog- 
ged dogmatists like Carlstadt, would not consent to his pietistic 
doctrine of the Real Presence, differing only by a syllable or a 
shade from that of Rome. Here was a bitter quarrel, which 
brought one of his opponents to poverty and exile, and to 
another a storm of vituperation; and the first Protestant 
league had nearly fallen through, because it seemed impious 
to Luther to associate with a ‘‘ Sacramentarian,”’ even for 
mutual defence. There were religious radicals, Antinomian 
and Anabaptist, who set out with a travesty of his doctrine of 
the sufficiency of Scripture and salvation by faith, and in- 
dulged in all frantic and licentious outrages of good morals 
under the fanatic Miinzer and “ King John of Leyden,” who 
turned the town of Munster into a horrible den of “ Latter- 
Day Saints,” till he was conquered and put to death with 
frightful tortures. The peasants made their demand of eman- 
cipation of the princes who had heard and befriended Luther ; 
looked to his broad sympathy for their help; and would turn 
the religious reformation into a political revolution, for which 
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the time was not yet come. Bravely and generously Luther 
interceded for them. To the princes he says: ‘“‘ You are exe- 
cutioners and bloodsuckers of the poor: scorn not this rebel- 
lion, I beseech you: it is not they I would have you fear; it 
is God, the angry Lord. You will be no losers by mercy; or 
if you should, peace will reward you a hundred-fold. War 
may ingulf and ruin you, body and soul. Some of these de- 
mands are just. Retrench all this luxury. Stop up the holes 
by which money runs out, so that something may be left in 
the peasant’s pouch.”’ Still more earnest was his exhortation 
to the peasants to patience and peace. But under the wild 
lead of Miinzer broke out the terrible revolt, which cost the 
lives of fifty thousand men, and only added to the weight of 
the peasant’s yoke. Luther could not pardon the violence 
that crippled the good cause. ‘“‘ These men,” said he, “ are 
under the ban of God and the Emperor, and may be hunted 
. like mad dogs...... All the wild beasts of Germany are let 
loose upon me, like wolves and bears, to tear me in pieces...... 
It is pitiful to see the vengeance that has overthrown these 
poor people. But it is God’s will to strike terror into them, 
or Satan would do more than the princes do.” ‘I, myself,’ 
said he, “‘ often feel the raging of the Devil within me. At 
times I believe, at times I believe not. At times I am merry, 
at times I am sad...... I hold that a great darkness will 
follow this gospel light, and that soon after the last day will 
come.” So wore on his troubled and stormy life, through 
the conflict of those five and twenty years, till the 15th of 
February, 1546, when he fell asleep gently, with his last 
breath commending his spirit to the “ Lord of Truth,” and 
testifying in death his reliance on the faith whereby he had 
lived. 

For a century longer that battle must be waged, and peace, 
when it came at length, found the world all changed. What 
had been a simple protest in the name of conscience and 
the Gospel against a monstrous abuse of spiritual power, had 
become, reluctantly, a fierce adversary, striking that power at 
the root. It had become the motive force of a long and terri- 
ble struggle, that matched nation against nation, and class 
against class. It had gone from step to step, spite of the 
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unwillingness and remonstrance of its early champions, till it 
had put on its banner a new name, and found itself battling 
for emancipation of thought, political and religious liberty, 
social justice, and human rights. Its course was not so de- 
signed, but it was foreordained and providential. The process 
was long and slow, before all that was implied in Luther’s 
brave protest could be seen or understood. We have still long 
to wait, before the Reformation has done its perfect work. 
No increase of political liberty was either its intention or its 
direct result. But its emancipation of the mind from fetters 
of priestly authority, its challenge of falsehood in the name 
of the free conscience, was final and complete. The spell of 
that great despotism was broken. The shadow of its fear no 
longer barred the way for the human race towards liberty and 
truth. 

When we speak of the great Catholic organization of West- 
ern Europe, let us clearly understand, then, that we speak of 
what is past,— forever past. It is gone, and has left no rival 
or inheritor of its greatness. At its summit of power, its 
catholic pretensions were belied by the independence which 
the Eastern Church maintained from the first; and its dream 
of universal empire was hopelessly broken by the rise and the 
swift conquests of Mohammedanism. In the decline of its 
vigor, it found itself unable to rule down heresies by its merci- 
less police, or to control by spiritual diplomacy the policy of 
kings ; and so, from being the first, it became the second in its 
own dominion. In the crisis of its fate it was met by an antag- 
onist of far inferior subtlety and skill, but of resolution, cour- 
age, and obstinate conviction which it could not match; and 
then its sceptre was broken. The Catholic Empire of the 
West was sundered. The proud name Universal no longer 
had a meaning, even within the limits that had owned its sub- 
lime and awful spell. The South and the North, the Latin and 
the Teuton, the crafty and imposing fascination of the Old, 
the fresh vigor and enterprise of the New, were set at variance, 
and have continued ever since divided, unreconciled, less and 
less able to conceive even the possibility of ever meeting again 
on the ancient terms. The change of fact requires a change 
of name. The Catholic Christendom of the Middle Age is 
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shared between the two powers which we may call modern 
Romanism and modern Protestantism, together with a third, 
which (under whatever title) may yet prove stronger than 
both. A rapid and summary view of the change more directly 
wrought in the period we have been considering will close 
what we have to say on the present topic. 

The first thing that strikes us in the aspect of Christian 
Europe since the great battle of the Reformation is that the 
division line it drew parts two marked groups of nations or 
races, as well as two hostile forms of faith. Modern Romanism 
occupies almost precisely the well-defined limits of the Roman 
Empire of the West. Italy, Spain, and Gaul, with the prov- 
inces of the Danube, are what we now call Romanist, just as 
they once were Roman. Something may be due to the impe- 
rial rule embodied in the Civil Code, which stamped itself so 
powerfully on the institutions, manners, and life of whole 
populations, that their after history was compelled into con- 
formity with that type. But it is easiest to represent the fact 
as ethnographers have laid it down for us. The free spirit of 
the North, in which Julius Cesar found his equal match, — 
which crushed, under Hermann, the legions of Augustus, — 
which plunged in a wild series of invasions upon the very walls 
of Rome, — which was scarce held in check by the converted 
Franks under Charles Martel and Charlemagne, — which as- 
serted itself so long in the barbarian theology in the form of 
Arianism, and was only with difficulty subdued, by the spirit- 
ual weapons of an heroic army of monks and martyrs, to fealty 
under the vast empire of Christian Rome,— broke out in fresh 
revolt under Martin Luther, in the Peasants’ War, in the 
struggle for liberty in Holland, in the sturdy Puritan repub- 
licanism of England, in the victorious march of the Scandina- 
vian host under Gustavus Adolphus, the last defence of the 
perishing liberties of Central Europe. It was a war of races 
as much as creeds. And, waver as the boundaries might for 
a hundred and thirty years, they were fixed at last, to cor- 
respond with the boundaries of the moral and political geog- 
raphy of Europe. 

The second thing we note is, that, while claiming the name, 
lineage, and sanction of the Catholic Church, while inheriting 
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its ritual and organization, while guarding its tradition, and 
wielding the forged and tempered keenness of its policy, mod- 
ern Romanism has failed — disastrously and ignominiously 
failed —in every enterprise for the recovery of its ancient 
ground. Beginning with its hand-to-hand conflict with Lu- 
ther, — continuing with the long effort of Charles the Fifth 
to reinstate the league of Imperial and Papal absolutism, in 
which his craft was foiled by Maurice’s deeper craft, — then 
that amazing contest in which Maurice’s greater son-in-law, 
William of Orange, fought single-handed, as it were, for thirty 
years against the shrouded, subtle malignity of Philip, or the 
cold, devilish ferocity of Alva, — the long battle of King and 
Parliament in England, and the Huguenot wars of France, — 
in each open and declared attempt to crush its antagonist, or 
regain its old dominion, the Church self-styled infallible and 
invincible has lost ground. at every step. Its tone may be 
arrogant as of old; and it may here and there accomplish by 
secret machinery what it could not by open force. But asa 
power dealing in the world’s affairs, on the wide stage of his- 
tory, it is helpless, whether before its protectors or its foes. 
France is its cynical and jealous protector at Rome, and Aus- 
tria, its spiritual vassal, gives it a dubious authority beyond 
the Alps; while the young kingdom of Italy waits impatient 
to set its constitutional throne in the city of the seven hills, 
and seal the final doom of the Papacy as a secular power 
among the nations. So humbled and cast down is the once 
proud temporal dominion of the Church. 

Still another thing we observe, — that, along with this decay 
of outward power, there has been a deeper interior decay. 
The faith, the conviction, the earnest conscience, and the en- 
lightened thought, that, embodied in an institution, give it 
victory and strength, are no longer the inheritance of Rome. 
She has ceased in any sense to be a guide to the intellect and 
conscience of mankind. So far from making fresh conquests 
in the realm of thought, or winning larger provinces of the 
world’s moral life, it is with a feeble and wavering grasp she 
holds her own. The dogma of infallibility, on which her ex- 
istence itself is staked, hangs like a drag upon her march. 
Science, which once she repudiated and condemned, avenges 
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itself by exhibiting credentials more certain, and winning an 
empire more sure over nature and human destiny. Learning, 
which she cherished once, has opened paths she dare not fol- 
low. The free conscience she strove to chain with creeds and 
trammel by rules of priestly discipline reacts upon the sour- 
ces of her inward life. Distrust of the natural reason and 
conscience — which she pronounced evil and accursed, so as 
to play into the hands of her ghostly policy — returns upon 
her in a deep, hollow, interior unbelief, that, with multitudes 
of her more enlightened subjects, saps the very foundation of 
piety and morals. We cannot fail to see that, with all the 
show and sincerity of devotion in Papal countries, with all the 
signs of affectionate and confiding piety among the humble 
and sincere, that hearty, intelligent conviction, that bold, 
confident grasp of truth, that downright, honest, believing, 
cultivated thought, which takes in the life of the present and 
the strength of the future, is no longer the patrimony of 
Rome. She is no longer the sovereign and guide of the 
world’s intelligence ; and the sceptre of her august dominion 
slips slowly, yet surely, from her grasp. 

It would be interesting, in this connection, to consider the 
nature of that sway— more wide-spread in space, and in 
some regards more imposing to the imagination, than that of 
Hildebrand or Innocent— which modern Romanism has in 
part retained from the ancient dominion, in part wrested from 
the conflict, and ripened by the experience of these last three 
hundred years; and to compare it with that authority over 
man’s beliefs and lives which modern Protestantism has en- 
deavored to set up in place of that which it had assaulted. 
But this, although the proper sequel of the remarks now made, 
our limits at present will not allow. 

It would also be interesting to sketch the group of remark- 
able men who from time to time bore the standard that Mar- 
tin Luther first set flying,— whether in the field of bloody 
battle, in the cabinet where the plots of despotism had to be 
undermined, or in the war of creeds that followed out his 
brave search of truth. Melancthon, the gentle, scholarly asso- 
ciate, the clear and refined intellect, whose feebler personality 


is so dominated by the intensely vitalized will of the great Re- 
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former ; Carlstadt the radical, who takes at one grasp what he 
can take of the new doctrine, and goes about, with blunt and 
blundering good faith, to put it to its plainest uses, blind to 
the gentle pietisms and nice distinctions that made the master 
so reluctant to tamper with the ancient faith; Calvin, ascetic, 
dyspeptic, and an exile, who first brought something morbid 
and morally wrong into the Reformed faith, which he would 
follow out with a certain hard and sad consistency, yet true as 
steel when the creed must be proved by any act or suffering of 
his own; the more subtile and daring thinkers, like Servetus 
and Socinus, who turned the current of the revolution so early 
into forbidden paths, and revived heresies for a thousand years 
under the ban of all good Christian souls ;—how rich and 
how full of dramatic life is that history of the Reformed dog- 
ma which the mention of these names recalls! 

Then the marshalled champions of despotism on the one 
hand, and liberty on the other, in that age all crowded with 
strife the most tragic and desperate, perhaps, that human his- 
tory has to show. The young Emperor, growing prematurely 
old in the warfare that welcomed him, a precocious boy of nine- 
teen, as he leaped to the shining goal of his ambition, and pre- 
serving through his near forty years of shifting fortune a stately 
gravity not unworthy of his century and his birth; the wary, 
unscrupulous Maurice of Saxony, playing like a gambler the 
great prize of his people’s liberty into the hands of their op- 
pressor, only to make more sure and ruinous the stroke of 
strategy by which he foils him at last, and then, his task done, 
suddenly and ingloriously passes out of sight; Coligny, the 
great Admiral, the purest, truest, noblest, of the sons of 
France in her most heroic age, who “with the genius of a 
warrior combined the fervor of a religious reformer,’ whose 
religion was the religion of a patriot, a devout Christian, and a 
free-hearted man,— the first victim of St. Bartholomew, stabbed 
treacherously in his sick-bed, and his mutilated body made the 
ghastly merriment and mockery of a Paris mob; William of 
Orange, by marriage allied with both Saxon and Frenchman, 
of more heroic life and more tragical fate than either, — so 
serene in that high ambition which aimed singly at his coun- 
try’s liberty from oppression and freedom of soul, — so princely 
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in the devotion of his treasure, his singular accomplishments, 
and his glorious life to that service, —so patient and wary in the 
long game of diplomatic mining and countermining he must 
play against the crowned conspirator of the Escorial, — so high- 
minded, resolute, and true, through the years of that terrible 
warfare, and the dark web of treachery he must unravel, and 
the long-baffled malice which at length achieved his assassina- 
tion; ‘the three Henries,’’ whose portrait Motley gives so ad- 
mirably, in whose lives were gathered up the threads of destiny 
that France had been spinning through her cruel half-century 
of religious wars, — the pitiful, effeminate, priest-ridden king, 
for on¢ge roused to a vindictive energy strong enough to strike 
down with an assassin’s hand his cousin of Guise, — the wicked, 
resolute, scarred leader of the League, — and the greater third, 
the hero of Navarre, whose life embodies all the romance, the 
passion, and the tragedy of the time ; the Tudor sovereigns of 
England, father and daughter, whose troubled reigns— in 
these late years first rightly interpreted to us—represent so 
much of the hardy bravery, the wise, bold statesmanship, the 
proud, stanch nationality of Britain in its grandest era; Mau- 
rice of Nassau, and John Barneveldt, representing in their 
alliance, that had so cruel and unjust an end, the victorious 
strength and constitutional freedom of the great Republic ; 
Wallenstein, whose name, looming and ominous, stands for all 
the horror and atrocity of the Thirty Years’ War,— the dark, 
implacable chief of a hundred thousand bandits, the would-be 
founder of an empire of lawless force, prince-general of a state 
of soldiers, with the one vein of visionary superstition that 
fascinates our imaginative sympathy, and the one delicate 
thread of human love that, through the first of historic dramas, 
binds that stern heart to ours; the good and great Gustavus, 
fair, ruddy, of large Scandinavian stature, and with veins 
pulsing with the valor of the hardy North, the champion of 
Order in front of that dark Princedom of Misrule, hero and 
martyr of humanity, whose costly blood ransomed the nations 
from their dismal threatening doom; Richelieu, the great Car- 
dinal, to whom country was more than Church, — the first 
master of modern state-craft,— lean, austere, tormented by the 
malady that cut at his vitals like a knife, yet always of wake- 
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ful intellect and unbending will,— who subdued the proud 
provincial nobles to the inexorable centralism of his policy, 
who hunted the Huguenots implacably as rebels, yet granted 
' them equal justice as humbled and loyal subjects, — the tru- 
est and sincerest representative of a system that carried with 
it all that is worst in the despotism of modern Europe; and, 
lastly, the Puritan chieftain, the Lord Protector of English 
freedom, in whom we know not whether the fervor of piety, 
or military skill, or statesmanship, or sturdy Saxon sense, is 
plainest to be seen in the character he plays in the great 
drama, — now, as its last scene closes, holding in his pitiless 
grasp the courtly, treacherous monarch, victim of his own 
falsehood, and martyr of that system of tyranny which his 
death was impotent to save ;— what age, what period of hu- 
man annals, has the group of names that shall stir recollec- 
tions vivid as these,— recollections of passions still warm to 
our touch, of struggles whose fervor calls up answering pul- 
sations in the heart and the life of to-day ! 

We should overcrowd our pages if we were to refer, even by 
name, to the writers of these late years who have undertaken 
to illustrate the great epoch of which we write. Besides, the 
religious histories of the Reformation, its biography and its 
theology, we have a singular wealth and vigor of general his- 
tory brought to the task of portraying the period and the men. 
The recent volumes of Michelet, imperfect and disappointing 
as a connected story, abound in admirable sketches, throw- 
ing vivid light on passages of the Huguenot era of France. 
Froude, with patient, thoughtful, gentle, conscientious parti- 
sanship, is presenting a view of the Tudor period of England, 
which, with whatever faults of reticent partiality it may be 
charged, is infinitely valuable as a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the time and the people, as well as for its vindication 
of historic names from old and vulgar prejudice. Of our 
countryman Motley’s admirable histories we have spoken al- 
ready, if not as fully as we would, yet enough to show how 
clearly we perceive in him the finest appreciation of any histo- 
rian we can name, of the temper of the period, and the un- 
paralleled interest and importance of the issue at stake in it. 
And to no promised work do we look forward with such eager 
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interest as to that story of the Thirty Years’ War — for which 
may his present honorable mission afford him the fit material 
and opportunity — that shall close worthily the grand gallery 
of pictures illustrating the century of convulsions from which 
our modern liberties had their birth. 

We have mentioned these names, the first that occur, simply 
to illustrate the sort of filling out which the meagre outline 
needs that we find in any historic “ text-book.” We close 
by expressing again the very great satisfaction every student 
will feel, who can revive his faded recollections, or make his 
first studies, of the Reformation period under guidance so 


able, so candid, so learned, and so complete as that of Dr. 
Gieseler. 





Art. VII.— THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston. 1861. 


It is not without a tender reverence that we could wish to 
turn to the history of half a century of missions, — to a fit rec- 
ord of those hearts of fire and faith which have lived and died 
‘for the conversion of the world.” To nurture upon the 
simple and sincere conceits of a child’s heart, through many 
years of patient silence, an enthusiastic dream of a dying life 
on the darkest Afric shore, will make the whole heart forever 
kind to the true enthusiast of redemption. That meeting of 
the American Board in which it became a cruel certainty to 
us that hardly any even seemed to believe the world’s peril 
from God’s wrath, we could not indeed forget, but we hoped 
to find in this ‘‘ Memorial ” such a history of the fervent few 
as would amply justify the intense sympathy which we felt 
impelled to offer. We are utterly disappointed. Rev. Rufus 
Anderson has produced a cold and calculating official report, 
—a painful blue-book. The spirit of the official stifles the 
heart of the historian. We were instantly reminded of the 
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proposal, at a meeting of the Board, to have “a season of 
prayer,” when the discussion of the slavery question seemed 
tending to a decision perilous to conservative support. Dr. 
Anderson avoids his subject under the cover of a vigilant 
effort to be pious. He seems half conscious that a thorough 
and candid history of the half-century of the Board and its 
missions would put in peril a considerable portion of “ the 
funds of the Board.” In the first vigor of his effort to edify 
‘“‘the patrons of the Board,” in his report of the Jubilee meet- 
ing, there is an absurd subjection of the Christian to the 
official. Speaking of the receipts and the payment of the 
debt, he says: “‘ This auspicious result was owing to the spirit 
of uncommon liberality which God was pleased to give to the 
friends of the enterprise generally, but more especially to a 
well-planned effort for the removal of the debt, suggested by a 
mercantile friend in Boston.” That contrast between the sug- 
gestions of God’s Spirit and those of a mercantile friend in 
Boston clearly indicates an official expectation of falling back 
upon the mercantile friend again, whenever the result of the 
movement of the Holy Ghost upon the friends of the enter- 
prise generally shall be not wholly satisfactory. It is one 
indication of a fact which we first saw with unaffected horror, 
that the Board’s Holy Ghost is guaranteed by certain rich and 
blameless Pharisees of benevolence, who like to be hinted at 
in reports and memorials. 

The labored effort to avoid the vital topics of this history is 
seen in the references to the subject of slavery. This subject 
has been much discussed in the meetings of the Board, awa- 
kening at times an absorbing interest, and in 1846, as Dr. Hop- 
kins’s Historical Discourse mentions, ‘‘ a difference of views in 
regard to the best method of dealing with slavery ” led to the 
formation of the “ American Missionary Association,” on a 
pronounced antislavery basis. The reader of the ‘* Memo- 
rial”? will in vain consult the Index for any record of the 
matter. Let him look, however, for ‘“ votes by yea and nay,” 
and he will find the following specimen of the red tape of the 
missionary circumlocution office: “The first time in which 
the Board is known to have decided a disputed question by a 
call of the roll of members, and the formal response of ‘ Yea’ 
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or ‘ Nay,’ was at Brooklyn, N. Y., in the year 1845. It was 
upon the adoption of a report on the subject of slave-holding in 
churches under the care of missionaries of the Board, made 
by a committee appointed the previous year. There have 
been only two other occasions on which this method was 
resorted to, and those were in connection with the same sub- 
ject, at Hartford in 1854, and Philadelphia in 1859. The 
reader is referred, for the more important proceedings of the 
Board in relation to this matter, to the minutes of the annual 
meetings at Brooklyn in 1845, Boston in 1848, Hartford in 
1854, Utica in 1855, and Philadelphia in 1859.” What is 
“this matter’? here spoken of? Is it “votes by yea and 
nay’? The grammatical structure of the passage implies this, 
though a slight examination shows that this structure is a con- 
trivance for hiding in four lines of a bare reference the history 
of the proceedings of the Board in relation to slavery. The 
meeting in 1848 is mentioned as one in which “ this matter” 
came up. Of the next meeting Dr. Anderson says: ‘ The 
meeting at Pittsfield, in 1849, is known to have been preceded 
by an extraordinary amount of prayer, owing to a prevalent 
anxiety lest alienating discussions should arise ; and it will be 
remembered by those who were present as a season of the 
most elevated Christian enjoyment.’ The subject of slavery 
was kept out by this “‘ extraordinary amount of prayer,” and 
the pious record of the fact is a significant illustration of the 
way in which the support of conservative piety has been 
secured. Dr. Anderson mentions, that the meeting at Hart- 
ford in 1854, when a vote on the subject of slavery was taken 
by yea and nay, “‘ was perhaps the largest ever held, save the 
fiftieth,” the Jubilee meeting; but he does not tell us that a 
desire to put the Board right on the subject of slavery gath- 
ered this unusual number of members. He might be excused 
from informing us whether he was the timid official who pro- 
posed “a season of prayer ”’ to avert that vote by yea and nay, 
interesting as it would be to hear of that brave and eloquent 
divine who successfully resisted the ‘‘ extraordinary amount 
of prayer” policy, and compelled decided action, at the risk 
of seeming to prefer the convictions of an honest conscience to 
the suggestions of the Board’s Holy Ghost. 
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We did not need the suggestive facts set forth cautiously by 
Dr. Anderson to revert with unaffected sadness to the specta- 
cle presented by the Board in pursuit of funds. It is a most 
ghastly spectacle for a mind burdened with the thought that 
every moment souls are sinking into eternal torment. It is 
fitted to smite such a heart with the most awful doubts of the 
reality of any conviction or character in his fellow-men, with 
blank atheism and utter paralysis of the power of faith, un- 
less by the inner light there exist a knowledge of God ade- 
quate to sustain the downfall of the whole external edifice of 
creed and church. But we must not refuse this painful task 
of pointing out the contrast between the profession of belief 
in regard to the instant and eternal ruin of souls dying with- 
out Christ, and the efforts made in consequence of this belief. 
Dr. Anderson alludes to “ the reluctance with which even 
good men give their money,” and tells us that “ the greatest 
difficulty in propagating the Gospel through the world is be- 
lieved to be obtaining the funds.” Assuming the facts set 
forth in the Orthodox creed, and speaking after the manner of 
their own ideas, the devil in the Christian world, as described 
by the limits of Orthodoxy, is harder to cast out than all the 
devils of pagan lands. Dr. Anderson refers at some length to 
the reports of an association embracing sixteen churches in 
Massachusetts, ‘‘ as affording means for determining the laws 
which govern benevolent giving in rural districts.”” From 
this we learn that the 2,403 church-members within the limits 
of the association are found, by including all subscriptions, 
collections at the Monthly Concert, &c., to pay “the average 
annual amount” of $1.36. This was the result of ‘a plan 
generally entered upon by the clergy of the association for re- 
ceiving the regular and systematic contribution of a small 
stipulated sum from each member of the church”; and the 
Prudential Committee of the Board “ highly approved of this 
method of increasing and concentrating the benevolent exer- 
tions of the professors of godliness, and respectfully suggested 
the utility and propriety of making it known to ministers of 
the Gospel extensively.”” We are authorized to conclude that 
$ 1.36 is a larger “‘ average annual amount” than is obtained 
generally in the country churches. Probably one hundred 
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cents * — less than the average annual expenditure of the same 
persons for mere pleasures— represents the average desire of 
‘‘a professor of godliness”’ out of our cities for the rescue of 
pagan souls from the certain (?) perils of hell! Dr. Anderson 
says that “‘a large part of the subscribers still did but very 
little,” more than one third paying not more in a year than 
twenty-five cents each “for the conversion of the world”’! 
He also puts the case thus: ‘‘ The expenditure has been more 
or less subject to arbitrary limitations, determined by the 
amount of receipts rather than by the actual necessities of 
the missions. Who can tell what an amount of good in mis- 
sions has been thus annually sacrificed ? Who has not sym- 
pathized with the disappointments and griefs of the mission- 
aries? It is melancholy to think of the waste of influence 
thus occasioned in the missions since they reached the stages 
of manifest success. The churches have not seemed prepared 
for rapid progress. Instead of glad praises to God for thus 
answering prayer for the extension of His kingdom in foreign 
lands, the officers of the Board have often been put upon the 
painful task of showing that they have labored to the utmost 
to check the speed of their missionary trains.”” One instance 
of this is thus alluded to in a quotation from an address of a 
secretary: ‘* Well did one of the missionaries say, as he dis- 
banded the schools of five thousand children, and let them go 
back to the embrace of heathenism, ‘ What an offering to 
Swamy!’” We are also told that ‘the Board has of late 
years found itself much restricted in the educational depart- 
ment.” All this is plain and candid, though we regret to find 
the senior secretary for the most part silent, and even evasive, 
in regard to the actual correspondence between the professions 
and the practice of the patrons of the Board. He repeats the 
set formula which we have so often heard in missionary meet- 
ings, that ‘no missionary of the Board has ever yet been com- 
pelled to retire from the field, or to remain at home, for want 
of funds.” Let this be true in a sense, it is yet calculated to 





* Even this estimate must be corrected by the fact that “an inquiry, prosecuted 
some twenty years since, made it seem highly probable that not more than two 
thirds of the church-members, even in the State of Massachusetts, then gave any- 
thing for the cause of foreign missions.” 
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convey the impression that the churches have fully sustained 
the advance of the missions, a thing which Dr. Anderson has 
shown us they have not begun to do. It is wholly false to say 
that, if a missionary gets his personal support, his “ wants” as 
a missionary are supplied, when he cannot go on with the suc- 
cessful conduct of his work. Although Dr. Anderson touches 
so lightly on the restriction of the Board’s operations in the 
educational department, the fact is a large and startling one ; 
and it was his duty to have given at least a forcible statement 
of the demands of Christian education, and the necessity of 
disregarding them for lack of funds. He has heard, as we 
did, the passionate entreaties of aged missionaries that the 
schools might be maintained ; and if he had not the candor 
and the courage to state the whole sad case himself, he might 
at least have solicited a single word from some honored ser- 
vant of the Board. It is one of the odious elements of the 
spirit of the Board, that it always strives to make a fair show 
in the flesh, as if the corporate vanity of the body were a chief 
motive to be appealed to. The supporters of the Board will 
not half sustain its operations, and yet they must be continu- 
ally complimented on their acceptance and employment of all 
who have offered. The simple fact is, as Dr. Anderson says, 
‘‘the missions have grown faster than the habit of giving in 
the churches”; and yet this growth has been greatly hindered 
in the direction of education, and this giving has not even be- 
gun to indicate a genuine belief that money not given sends 
souls down to eternal hell. We compare these givers with 
their own creed. They believe a soul saved by conversion. 
By the statistics of the Board, the average cost of a conversion 
is not more than one hundred and fifty dollars. Now, if this 
conversion were such a boon, to be so secured, is it credible 
that there would not be found in the immense body represent- 
ed by the Board enough persons able and willing to undertake 
the ransom of a soul every year to increase several hundred 
fold the receipts of the Board ? 

Every means has been resorted to for collecting funds, and 
yet none can be said to have succeeded. We are told that in 
the year 1839 the Board declared “ that the contributions of the 
public would not be called forth, unless agents were employed 
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to make personal applications, and bring the matter home to 
all classes of people.” So early as the year 1823, “‘ an impor- 
tant effort was commenced to systematize and extend the or- 
ganization for raising funds, which was prosecuted through 
several successive years. A plan of organization was carefully 
considered by the Prudential Committee, and published in the 
Missionary Herald for 1823.” Larger auxiliaries to the num- 
ber of “ near fifty,’ and smaller associations to the number of 
about sixteen hundred, were formed. Of the latter, 923 were 
of men and 680 of women. “ The main object of this local 
organization was to secure the annual appointment of a suffi- 
cient number of collectors, male and female, to present the 
application to every suitable person within the limits of the 
association.” ‘ After the lapse of twelve or fifteen years,” 
says Dr. Anderson, ‘ it was found that remittances were made 
by only one fourth of the men’s associations, while more than 
two thirds of the associations composed wholly of women 
gave proof of an actual and healthful existence.”’ More than 
half of these agencies died wholly, it appears, and we may 
infer that the causes which thus operated abated one half the 
efficiency of those which continued to remit signs of life. And 
yet Dr. Anderson, after explaining that the system ‘ naturally 
suffered from the lapse of time,’ but ‘more from the fact 
that other benevolent societies, seeing its efficacy [!], had 
adopted it in many places,” thus bringing “the use of col- 
lectors into disrepute,” cannot close the paragraph without the 
comfortable and inconsistent statement, that “ the system still 
exists substantially, and works to general satisfaction.” It 
would’ be a curious problem to calculate how much failure 
would put an end to this smooth culture of corporate self- 
conceit. The Unitarian body, if it does forever criticise itself 
before the world, is at least free from this resolute content 
with the most ghastly failure. For our part, we do not desire 
its organizations and its members to resolve themselves into a 
mutual admiration society while redemption is but begun in 
the world. A state of honest self-reproach is preferable to the 
condition of ‘‘ elevated Christian enjoyment” for which the 
Board so vigorously thanks God. Going up to the temple to 
pray thus is not the sum of Christian duty, however comfort- 
able it may be. 
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Dr. Anderson goes on to inform us that hardly were these 
organizations effected before the Board was moved to the fol- 
lowing action, clearly indicating an early apprehension of fail- 
ure. A committee on the duties of the members of the Board 
reported that this plan of raising funds was “ the most simple, 
effective, and desirable that had been devised for this purpose ; 
that all previous measures had been abandoned as unsatisfac- 
tory, and that the most serious ill consequences were to be 
apprehended should the favor of the community toward the 
auxiliary societies be lost, or in any great degree diminished” ; 
and they recommended making it the duty of the corporate 
members of the Board to attend the anniversary meetings of 
the auxiliaries, upon the requisition of the Prudential Com- 
mittee and at the expense of the Board, as also the calling 
upon honorary members for a like service. This course was 
adopted, and the result is thus stated: ‘ Historical truth re- 
quires the admission, that far less came from these proceed- 
ings of the Board than was anticipated by the remarkable man 
with whom they originated, Josiah Bissell, Jr., and by those 
kindred spirits who acted with him.” If historical truth 
forces this ‘‘ admission’ of the failure of agencies which the 
Board paid its own members to look after, what might not 
appear upon a free and candid recital of the results of the 
Board’s system! Dr. Anderson’s chapter on the agencies 
concludes as follows: ‘ The entire cost of the Agency — that 
is, of all the means for cultivating the missionary spirit in the 
churches and procuring the funds — has been between six and 
one third and six and one half per cent on the gross receipts. 
Who that has had experience of the reluctance with’ which 
even good men give their money, will not have a feeling of 
gratitude that the cost has been no more?” 

The effort of the Board to save itself is one means which 
has been used to augment its receipts. Ifthe Board is in peril 
from large and increasing debt, there is an access of energy in 
its members and agencies which the bare and trite idea of sav- 
ing souls does not produce. Dr. Anderson says: ‘It is be- 
lieved to be a fact, that the great permanent advances in the 
receipts of the Board all stand in immediate connection with 
its larger debts, and would seem to have resulted from the 
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effort to throw them off.” The year 1842 furnishes an exam- 
ple. Letting our figures represent thousands, from 1836 to 
1856 the receipts were (about) 176; 252; 236; 244; 241; 
235; 318 (in 1842); 244; 236; 255; 262; 211; 254; 291; 


* 251; 274; 801; 314; 305; 310; 307 Gin 1856). These fig- 


ures show that the great advance of 1842, when the second 
largest debt the Board has had was removed, was not at all 
permanent. The only “great permanent advance” to be 
found was made in 1837, under the quickening influence of 
commercial disaster and distress. The method of this advance 
sufficiently explains why it was not permanent. After repeated 
sessions to provide for the debt at the meeting in 1841, no re- 
sult was reached when the time for adjournment for the year 
arrived. The Committee and Secretaries had almost threatened 
to resign, a Secretary had reminded them that it was for them 
to “say whether this or that soul should have eternal life,” 
and every means had been used to awaken feeling. A special 
session was held, and a pledge obtained from every member to 
“increase his own subscription for the coming year at least 
twenty-five per cent above that of the last year,’ and to use 
all fit means to induce others to do the same. By sheer force 
of this pledge, extended as widely as possible, the money was 
raised. The other case of great advance was in 1860, in the 
culmination of a severe struggle to throw off debt, extending 
from 1857 to 1860. The old style of force could not be used, 
and the struggle dragged along to the year of the Jubilee meet- 
ing. Then came “a well-planned effort to remove the debt, 
suggested by a mercantile friend in Boston. The plan was,” 
continues Dr. Anderson, “to raise sixty thousand dollars 
among merchants and others, by subscriptions of one thousand 
dollars each. It was somewhat modified, but the result was 
secured by comparatively a small number of persons.” It is 
manifest that this was a desperate resort to free the Board from 
debt before the Jubilee meeting. The state of the case is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the fact that the Board expressed the 
‘hope that the Prudential Committee will see their way clear 
to appropriate ” for 1861 a sum sixty thousand dollars less than 
the amount raised in 1860. Those who attended the meeting 


know that strong protests were uttered against getting so 
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much ahead of the churches. They “are not prepared for 
rapid progress.” ; 

We had hoped to discuss in connection with this ‘‘ Memorial 
Volume” the principles and working of the missions them- 
selves, their interior policy, and the service which they may 
perform, especially the kind of agencies which they should 
make use of; but we find almost nothing in regard to the mat- 
ter in this volume. Dr. Anderson does say, that ‘the civiliz- 
ing agencies, as they have been called, have been found the 
most expensive, the most troublesome, and the least produc- 
tive,’ and there are indistinct references to “ the relinquish- 
ment of schools,” ‘ suspension of a seminary,” a ‘* new order 
of things,” &c., but we get no definite information. We are 
precluded, therefore, from giving distinct evidence of the fact, 
which the meetings of the Board have sufficiently indicated, 
that narrow means have conspired with narrow notions to es- 
tablish the policy of procuring technical conversions without 
adequate effort to improve general morality and social welfare 
by means of education and other civilizing agencies. Beyond 
this, it is still less the aim of the Board to co-operate with the 
course of events, the progress of discovery, and the movements 
of civilization, in securing the redemption of the dark lands to 
order, intelligence, and prosperity. We must leave these most 
interesting features of the work, therefore, and limit ourselves, 
in conclusion, to some brief suggestions touching the appeal to 
the public in behalf of any scheme of organized benevolence. 

It is not wise or right to attempt to sustain organizations 
for benevolent work, like that of missions, by the support 
which can be gleaned from merely sentimental movements of 
religious activity. If the end is not one of definite and de- 
cided service, dictated by the soundest reason and the wisest 
charity, pointing to some good which clearly can and ought to 
be done, no such organization should meddle with it. The 
American Board is very largely the organ of an indefinite 
sentiment. It does not stand in the attitude of doing a dis- 
tinct and real work. It has a large number of missions, for 
the most part almost, if not wholly, unproductive. A com- 
munication to the New York Independent of June 6, 1861, 
considers the Turkish missions as, “it might almost be said, 
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the only really productive and progressive operations of the 
Board,”’ and proposes to reduce the expenses “‘ simply by giv- 
ing up the unproductive missions, — say those in India, Africa, 
and China.” The Board is sustained by the minimum of con- 
tribution adequate to vindicate the professors of godliness, not 
by the application of principles to a distinct and certain work. 
The attitude of the Board seems to us to no small extent an 
instance of unconscious “ false pretences.”” With ample piety, 
it pieces the incidents of success in isolated and often excep- 
tional cases into a cover for the entire operations of the Board, 
and so maintains a certain hold upon the religious commu- 
nity embraced in Orthodoxy. The fact that the Board is 
really supported so stingily and grudgingly is itself an evi- 
dence that it does not present a good opportunity for investing 
money in doing a speedy and sure work of love. We must 
indeed ascribe this in a large measure to the secret protest of 
common sense against the pretence that God’s care of his own 
offspring will not bring salvation unless man’s Board procures 
‘“‘ conversion,” — to the secret consciousness of every sensible 
man that this “ conversion”’ is mere wood, hay, and stubble, 
still leaving the real work of Christian civilization to be done ; 
but a chief reason for the unquestioned ill-success of the 
Board is in the fact that it does not present evidence that it 
can make a good use of means, as such a use is estimated, not 
by sentimental piety, but by sober common-sense, wisely judg- 
ing of the duty which is first. It is an error to say that mis- 
sions as such are made obligatory by the law of the Gospel 
and the words of Christ. They were in the time of the Apos- 
tles, and we are bound to fulfil the whole spirit of that com- 
mand. And when a work is within our reach, — in India, in 
Hayti, in Liberia, — then we must doit. But to assume that 
money must be raised, and a mission undertaken at random, 
or beyond the sphere of clearly defined good opportunity, sim- 
ply that we may think that we have done our duty in the mat- 
ter of missions, is the serious error of many good men. Place 
a given church in the midst of a heathen community, and it 
must become, like the early Church, a missionary organiza- 
tion. Not so placed, it cannot as readily undertake the work 
of missions ; and by the law of what it can well do, or do best, 
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it must choose or decline this work. The Board assumes that 
a certain attempt at missions is in itself a Christian duty, and 
it thus stands on a false basis in its appeal to the benevolent, 
to a great degree failing of good work, and almost wholly fail- 
ing to engage the means and men of the Orthodox churches 
to an extent at all consistent with their professions of faith 
and duty. 

We will add here but a single remark, — that benevolent 
organizations like that of the American Board should confine 
their operations to gathering and administering funds in aid 
of those enterprises which can support their appeal by clear 
evidence of a good work already begun, and sure to be done to 
some extent even if no aid is rendered. We do not believe in 
throwing away help on a work that has taken no hold. It may 
display the benevolent, but it does not help the needy. It 
would be a noble enterprise to goad this eminently pious Board 
into a vigorous application of common sense to their operations, 
though we fear that it will not be undertaken scon enough to 
save the institution from a forced contraction which will be 
fatal to its support. Properly done, it would give for the first 
time a genuine vitality to its existence, a life deeper than sen- 
timent. We do not forget that this basis for organized benev- 
olence implies many new modes of Christian labor and enter- 
prise, especially in the initiation of missions; but we think the 
growing sense of the Christian world will demand, and the 
course of events under Providence provide these. Although 
we may seem to deny the duty of seeking the lost, it would 
appear upon fuller consideration that we would rather improve 
the method of this search, — that we would especially conduct 
it in the channels really opened by Providence. This may be 
truly called the Missionary Age upon which we are now enter- 
ing. The wave of sentiment has rolled by, and its record is 
before us. The time to apply principle, to direct the forces of 
civilization to the work of redeeming peoples and lands, is now 
at hand. The laws and prospects of that work will engage 
the Christian and the statesman, the scholar and the saint, and 
prove by their hold upon governments and peoples with how 
great a joy in all hearts the day of redemption draweth nigh. 
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Art. VII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


WE welcomed the first volume of Dr. Stevens’s work in the Exam- 
iner for March, 1859. It is now brought to a close. The third volume,* 
now before us, continues the history of the Methodist movement in 
England, and sketches of the Methodist missions from England, after 
the death of Wesley in 1791, down to the great Jubilee in the hun- 
dredth year from the public or social beginnings of the movement, — 
the year 1839. 

The author takes up the period in five divisions, making the first two 
about seven years each, the second ten each, and the last fourteen ; and 
in each he gives, in successive chapters, the doings at the Conferences, 
and general progress of the cause, the lives, successes, and deaths of 
remarkable preachers, and then a review of the period. 

If we were compelled to make comparisons where all is so interest- 
ing, perhaps we should single out as the most instructive portions the 
narrative of the slow and careful steps by which Methodism resigned 
the hope of reforming and regenerating the National Church while 
remaining in it;—the Conference, in 1792, deciding by lot to forbear 
giving the sacrament for a year, and forbidding Methodist service 
during church hours; in 1793, voting to grant the sacrament where 
unanimously desired, at the same time abolishing “all distinctions be- 
tween ordained and unordained ministers”; in 1794, determining that 
the Lord’s Supper should not be administered where the union of the 
society could be preserved without it; in 1795, that it should not be 
administered in the chapels on Sundays on which it is administered 
in the national churches. Next we should name as of rare interest 
the biographical portions of the volume ;— for instance, the sketches of 
the scholars, Watson, Benson, Clarke; of the * village blacksmith ” 
and the “ Yorkshire farmer”; of Jonathan Saville, the poor little erip- 
ple, who made many rich and straight; and of many other eccentric and 
edifying spirits. And, finally, we should instance the narrative of the 
missions, —the self-sacrifice manifested in the repeated invasions of 
Africa, just trembling on the verge of Quixotism, — as full of affecting 
interest. 

We are struck with two things, among many others, in reading 
these quaint and feeling accounts “of the experiences and successes of 
converts ; — first, what a happy illustration they afford of the influ- 
ence of the heart in the culture of the head,seen in the development 
of the faculty of interpreting Scripture and man; and, secondly, the 
extraordinary revelation made of the susceptibility of human nature 
to be impressed through sympathy, by the narratives of the effects of 








* The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, called 
Methodism. By Apex. Srevens, LL.D. Vol. III New York: Carlton and 
Porter. 8vo. pp. 524. 
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preachers upon hardened sinners almost before they began to speak. 
Both on the intellectual and on the emotional sides, Methodism is a phe- 
nomenon which deserves every Christian’s and every thinker’s thought- 
ful study. 

The author gives us the promise, which we hail with great satis- 
faction, of another work, to contain the separate and special history of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 

Even if the denomination to which this publication is especially in- 
teresting were not the numerous one that it is, we still could not won- 
der at the acceptance and popularity implied by the first volume’s 
having passed through twenty-four, and the second seventeen editions, 
within these four years. It is a noble record of a marvellous “ move- 
ment” (we cannot escape that word), and we trust it has been and will 
be widely read beyond the wide limits of the Connection which has 
personal reasons to be charmed with its delineations and reminiscences. 
We congratulate our brethren, the Methodists, on having such an his- 
torian among them, and still more on having such a history ; and we 
congratulate ourselves on being introduced, in a manner so graceful 
and genial, to such a vast and goodly company of confessors, such a. 
noble ar my of martyrs, such a genuine representation, in many of the 
best characteristics, of the old original. Apostles. Verily, the “ Ages of 
Faith” and the age of miracles are not past. As we turn over page 
after page filled with the plain, touching, and moving story of what 
those devoted itinerants suffered in the “shape of revilings, buffetings, 
and scourgings, —as we read how they resisted unto blood, testifying and 
striving against sin, how they carried their own earthly life in one 
hand and eternal life in the other, as an offering to the crowds that thus 
foully treated them, — two thoughts rise at once to our minds. ‘The one 
is, Here again is that mystery of iniquity manifested of old in men’s 
treatment of the meek and merciful Master, and the other is, “ Here 
is the patience and the faith of the saints.” And we hardly know 
which to marvel at the more, that men could inflict, or that men could 
endure, such outrages as the Methodists in England had to undergo. 

We have said that this history interests not Methodists only, but all 
Christian people. We would add, that for all, whether Christians or not, 
— for all, at least, who can say, “Iam a man, and count nothing that 
belongs to humanity foreign to me,” — these pictures of one of the most 
memorable movements of humanity — whether, with the lowest scep- 
tic, you call it a sentimental stampede, or, with the admiring and adoring 
believer, a spiritual awakening and modern miracle — must surely pos- 
sess a peculiar attraction. To us, at least, these brief biographies have 
proved no less interesting, if not far more so, than if they had been 
little romances. Romances, indeed, they are, of truth and nature and 
divine grace, “stranger than fiction.” Since Mayhew’s “ London 
Labor and the London Poor,” we have read nothing in this way so 
charming as many of these quaint and affecting sketches of the chil- 
dren of the spirit in which the volumes before us abound. We 
would gladly give specimens, if we knew where to begin or end in 
taking bricks out of so goodly a structure as samples of the building. 
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In regard to the manner in which Dr. Stevens has done his work, 
we have only to acknowledge in this new volume the same merits as 
we found in its predecessors ; the same felicity in the distribution of 
his matter, combining the biographic and the annalistic methods ; the 
same vigorous and spirited style; the same wise and kindly tone of 
remark ; the same genial, gentlemanly, scholarly, charitable spirit. 

But we express only a very small part of the value of these vol- 
umes when we describe them as full of entertaining matter skilfully 
handled ; they are full of edifying lessons for the seeker of Christian 
wisdom. 

The term “ Methodist,” first given, it would seem, in derision or dis- 
paragement, and accepted with a proper sense of the fact that the fool- 
ishness of men is the wisdom of God, was retained, we may well 
believe, not without a feeling that it expressed or hinted a great deal 
of truth and wisdom, which, in the things of religion, is generally too 
little appreciated. Although cavillers will associate with the name 
Methodist only the idea of a martinet in moral discipline, and, in the 
matters of religious experience, of one so much a devotee of method 
as to deserve the name of a methodistiec man, a spiritual mechanic, — 
and although calumniators will sweepingly say, “ Much ignorance hath 
made them mad, — their method is the method of madness,” — a wise 
and right-minded observer, and especially a lover of the simplicity of 
the Gospel, will have suggested to him by the title of Methodist quite 
other thoughts. These people, he will say to himself, mean to keep 
themselves reminded that there is a way of life, a method of salvation ; 
they mean to remember Him who is himself “the way.” They be- 
lieve, and mean practically to keep in mind, that in spiritual no less 
than in secular things there must be an adaptation of means to ends. 
They hold, too, that where there is a will, there is a way; and admira- 
bly have they proved themselves, by their fidelity to these simple 
truths, an exception to that interpretation, at least, of the saying of 
Jesus, which has it, that the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light are in theirs. 

Wisdom, — certainly this is the quality which the Methodist move- 
ment, in its beginnings, in the persons of its first leaders and subse- 
quent guides, prominently illustrates. Wise steersmen for Christ, (to adopt, 
or adapt, the image of one of their preachers,*) they have certainly 
proved themselves in the storms of Church and State through Which 
they have been called to pass. And, indeed, is there any better expla- 
nation of the wondrous union of so much wisdom with so much enthu- 
siasm — what their enemies would call so much method with so much 
madness — than to ascribe this fine balance of qualities to the posses- 
sion of the secret of apostolic simplicity ? 

Candor, indeed, constrains us to confess that, while the very name of 
Methodist tells to a thoughtful mind so many of the good points of the 
denomination that bears it, it also bespeaks some of their leading errors 
or dangers. It should caution them not to forget, what, indeed, they 
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themselves profess, as well as ourselves, to remember, that God’s “ ways 
are not as our ways,” and to be careful that we do not “ limit,’ by our 
methods either of speech or of action, “ the Holy One of Israel.” And 
we gratefully acknowledge that Methodism, especially when we take 
into account a great deal of its material in past times, has memorably 
guarded itself against this rock. 

But there is another liability from which we are not quite so sure 
that our Methodist brethren take sufficient care to keep clear. In 
reading the glowing and rapturous records of the experience of minis- 
ters and converts, the question has forced itself upon us, Is there not a 
danger, in all this, that selfishness, self-enjoyment, spiritual dissipation, 
will creep in under the very guise of piety and deyotion? And what 
has suggested this question has been our perceiving, or seeming to per- 
ceive, a stress laid upon states of feeling, as if desirable for their own 
sake, — as if feeling were to be sought as an end, and not merely as evi- 
dence or motive of action. In a word, we have feared that the social 
and sentimental elements combined were liable, where so much use is 
made of sympathy in religion, to lead people away from that very sim- 
plicity and soberness of Christ and the Apostles which we have always 
supposed to be one of Methodism’s great ideals. He, certainly, whom 
we call our Master and Mode! was very far from encouraging anything 
scenical or sentimental in the simple and serious matter of the religious 
life. 

Full well do we remember, indeed, and hope we appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the fact, that the same Teacher who said, “ Why call ye 
me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” also said, “ Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” And if the ques- 
tion had to be met, what class of Christians has both spoken the most 
fervently and worked the most faithfully for Christ, we certainly feel 
that the Methodists would not be behind any. 

And perhaps our being tempted to make the suggestion we have 
made in regard to the comparative value of emotion, as a thing to be 
sought for and relied upon, arises partly from the fact, that the historian 
of a movement like the Methodist one naturally makes most prominent 
those manifestations which were most characteristic and peculiar to the 
people he writes of, — the relations of their experience, and the expres- 
sions of their feelings, — dwelling less on those quiet, more retired, less 
romantic, yet not less real and precious, proofs of true religion and 
Christianity which daily domestic, social, neighborly, and civil life af- 
fords, and which are presented alike by all true people of the Lord. 

So that, after all, we would have far more emphasis laid on our 
gratitude for what Methodism has done and is doing, than on our 
criticism of its liability to morbid moods or movements. We thank 
the Methodists for what they have done to keep alive the sense of a 
living connection (the true Apostolic succession) between the Apostolic 
age and ours, in the community of one continuous work and warfare of 
the spirit. We thank the historian of “the religious movement called 
Methodism,” and the body he represents, for reminding us so impres- 
sively that the Christian religion, as it was a movement in the begin- 
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ning, is always, where really believed and received, a living and on- 
ward-moving force, and the Christian Church a militant and mission- 
ary brotherhood. We thank them for what they have done to keep 
the waters of Christian life, which are always in danger of stagnating, 
constantly astir, ever full and flowing, fresh and sparkling, —a mighty 
river of spiritual life, bearing health to man, and reflecting the glory of 
Heaven. We honor them for the steadfastness with which they have 
labored to keep up in Christendom the sensation of the great facts on 
which so much of the power of the Gospel rests, as of things newly 
transpired, or even now transpiring ;— to make men feel that the Sav- 
iour and the Apostles are, by the Holy Spirit, still speaking and acting 
on the earth; that the world is still lifting up Christ on the cross, and 
he still yearning to draw all men unto him with those outstretched 
arms of supplication and benediction. 

There are many particular services to be gratefully acknowledged 
which the Methodists have done the cause of truth and righteousness 
and charity. We are under especial obligations to them for the noble 
stand they have generally taken on the side of liberty and liberality in 
religion, — for honoring the man in man above any mere conventional 
characters, however imposing the authority of investiture. In their 
combination of freedom and flexibility with religious fervor, — in their 
recognition of the principle that the one faith, “the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever,” may take many forms of expression in creed and 
character, and must adapt its method of manifestation to the changing 
phases of what the world calls human progress, and the believer calls 
the Divine Providence, — the history of Methodism shows a remarka- 
ble degree of the wisdom of Christ dwelling in his disciples. The 
deliberations and doings of the Conferences during those revolutionary 
years which followed the death of John Wesley are most honorable to 
them. In that troublous and threatening time, when “ without were 
fightings, within were fears,” the patience and firmness and kindness 
with which these servants of their God and their generation strove 
to keep themselves unspotted from the world while they toiled and 
prayed and watched for the world, to help and heal its maladies, de- 
serve high praise. 

We look forward with the highest interest to the promised volume, 
or volumes, in which Dr. Stevens is to give us the history of his Church 
in this country. We feel that this task will give great occasion for his 
already so well proved candor, discrimination, charity, and perception 
of the great end of the Gospel. In passing from the old country to 
this, and in coming down from old times to these, one has to confess 
that Christian souls and societies have a peculiar work and warfare 
committed to them, in the double capacity they now and here sustain 
of citizens of this world and citizens of the heavenly. Though Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world, our position in this country and this age 
reminds us most powerfully that it is for this world; that the Christian 
Church has not merely to escape, to conquer, to convert, but to help 
guide and govern the world; that the grace, wisdom, and courage of 
the disciple must be manifested also in his carrying the great senti- 
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ments and principles of Christianity into political as well as personal 
relations. Here is one of the sorest points of trial with our religious 
bodies. Here is one of the great tests whether a church will prefer 
self-aggrandizement to the self-sacrificing spirit of Him who lived and 
died for man, — whether it will be true to the principle, “ first pure, then 
peaceable.” 

For the present, then, we part with our Methodist historian grate- 
fully,-as well as hopefully. We thank him for his manliness, his can- 
dor, and his kindly spirit. We thank him for his labor of love, — for 
his beautiful pictures of a faith which “is abhorrent to the spirit of 
sectarianism ”; which “meets all upon the common ground of loving 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ”; whose “sole object is to revive 
and extend Christianity in all churches, in all the world”; which 
“teaches us to place religion, not in forms and opinions only, but in a 
renewed nature, and especially in the Christian temper” ; *— and we 
conclude with expressing our conviction that a large share of the praise 
will, under God, be due to the Methodists, in the day when we all cease 


to see in part, when there shall be one brotherhood of faith, and God 
shall be all in all. 


Tuer remarkable dissertations which have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the Revue de Théologie and the Revue Ger- 
manique, have prepared us to welcome any work which may bear 
the name of Michel Nicolas. No writer has done more to condense 
and popularize in France the best results of German criticism and 
philosophy than the learned Professor in the Protestant school at 
Montauban. His residence in Berlin, and in several other of the 
principal German universities, his acquaintance with many of the 
leading thinkers and with most of the important theological treatises 
of Germany, and his brave sympathy with free thought and fearless 
investigation, have made him more than any other person the repre- 
sentative of the German mind in France. He is exceedingly feared 
by the Romanist and the Reactionary parties ; and those who cannot 
answer his views with argument abuse him without stint, as an infidel 
and a blasphemer. Yet Nicolas is neither a very destructive critic 
nor a mere echo of the German rationalists. Radical as his views 
frequently are, their tone is moderate, and they are stated with an ad- 
mirable calmness and candor. He is, moreover, by no means a blind 
worshipper of any German doctor, or an adherent of any school. He 
uses the opinions of Vater, De Wette, Gesenius, Ewald, Bleek, and 
Knobel, but does not bind himself to the decisions of any one of them. 
He is an acute, original, and independent thinker, and his force of ex- 
pression is equal to the vigor of his thought. As a literary work, his 
new volume of Critical Studies on the Old Testament f has few superiors 


in its kind. It can be read without fatigue, even by one not wonted to 
theological discussions. 





* Watson, p. 87. 
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The volume contains four principal dissertations, each divided into 
several chapters. The first is on the “Origin and Formation of the 
Pentateuch ”; the second, on the “ General Principles of Mosaism” ; 
the third on “ Mosaism from the Death of Joshua to the last Days of 
the Monarchy ”; and the fourth, on “ Hebrew Prophetism.” The 
uniting plan of all these parts is a history of the Mosaic doctrine in the 
Hebrew mind,— of its source and its development. Nicolas believes 
that the theory of a single religion among the Jews is a mistake, un- 
warranted by anything in the record. He finds in all the annals and 
legends of the sacred books the evident proof that the Jews had two 
religions, one an tdolatrous monotheism, the other a spiritual mono- 
theism ; — the first, the religion of the great majority of the people 
down to the time of the later prophets; the other, the religion of a 
small, but a zealous and determined minority. The first religion was 
the worship of “ Elohim”; the other was the worship of “ Jehovah.” 
Nicolas does not limit this division between Elohism and Jehovism to 
a few chapters of Genesis, but discovers it in all the course of the 
narrative, — throughout the Pentateuch, in the books of Joshua and 
Judges, of the Kings, the Chronicles, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
graphs. It is a pervading distinction, which gives the key to the whole 
story. Without it, the narrative is confused, unintelligible, and hope- 
lessly contradictory. Nicolas carefully distinguishes between the 
Elohistic idolatry and the idolatry of Polytheism. He would not con- 
found the images of Elohim which were set up in the “high*places ” 
and the sacred cities with the images of heathen gods. He vindicates 
the unity of Elohim as much as the unity of Jehovah. But the religion 
of Jehovah was the worship of Elohim purified of its sensuous and idol- 
atrous character, — elevated and spiritualized. “ Mosaism” is “ Je- 
hovism”; Moses was the reformer who set Jehovah in the place of 
Elohim. Both religions had their prophets; but the prophets whose 
writings have come down to us were Jehovist prophets, contending with 
the prophets of the idolatrous faith. The religion of Moses triumphed 
only after a thousand years or more of severe and obstinate struggle. 
The priesthood were always against it, and for the most part the kings 
were against it, since it never sanctioned any ruling power but that of 
Jehovah. The two great ideas of Moses were of Jehovah as a being 
purely spiritual, who could only be defined as “ self-existence,” and 
Jehovah as the head of a democratic state. These ideas were kept 
alive among the people, not by the influence of ritual and the temple 
worship and the sacrifices, which were always “ Elohistic,” but by the 
word of prophets, which began very early and was continued until king 
and priest had been fairly converted. Then, when there was no longer 
any need of it, the word of the prophets ceased, and doctors of the 
law quietly took their place. 

We have given the leading idea of the book, which all the details 
illustrate. But very numerous incidental questions are discussed, and 
many interesting facts of Biblical criticism are brought to light. Nico- 
las rejects entirely Ewald’s fanciful theory of the first four books of the 
Pentateuch, holding that the late compiler simply adjusted the ancient 
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fragments which came to his hand, without rewriting them or altering 
them in any important particular. To the book of Deuteronomy, in 
common with all intelligent critics, he assigns a much later origin than 
to the rest of the Pentateuch. He denies wholly that the Jehovistic 
prophets were regarded as “seers” or “diviners”; their office was 
not to foretell future events, but to restore the Mosaic faith. He calls 
attention to the fact that very little allusion is made in the historical 
books of the Kings, in the Psalms, or the Proverbs, to Moses and his 
Law, and that for ages the laws of Moses seem almost unknown to 
the priests and Levites. He finds Messianic hope only in the Jehovist 
faith. We are not prepared to assent to all the arguments, or to adopt 
all the conclusions, of this writer. Only careful study of the original 
would fit one to decide upon positions so novel. Yet we can heartily 
commend the spirit of this volume, and can say that its theory has a 
good deal that is reasonable and is plausible. It is a great improve- 
ment on the theory of Hengstenberg. Another volume of “ Critical 
Studies upon the New Testament,’ by M. Nicolas, is announced, of 


which we shall hasten to give account to our readers when it comes 
to hand. 


A coop history of Sunday ‘is much to be desired. No work would 
be more welcome than one which should fix its foundation, explain its 
uses, and remove the false notions which have fastened themselves to 
the sacred day. Dr. Hessey, in his volume of Bampton Lectures,* has 
attempted this. We cannot say that he has succeeded. His book 
shows diligence in investigation, respectable scholarship, and some logi- 
cal ingenuity, but cannot be accepted either as a full or a fair statement 
of the case. The theory which he advocates is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, and is supported rather by force of reiteration than by any solid 
argument. It is quite as untenable as the strict Sabbatarian theory. 
Mr. Hessey maintains, without a particle of evidence from the Scrip- 
ture, or even from the early Christian Fathers, that the Lord’s day 
was directly instituted as a permanent and binding institution for Chris- 
tian observance, to be kept, not indeed in the same manner, but with 
the same scrupulous fidelity, as the Sabbath of the Jews. He puts 
it on the same positive basis of command as Baptism and the Supper, 
and establishes its sacredness by Apostolic authority. He does not, 
indeed, venture to say that Jesus enjoined any such new festival, or 
fixed any day as a regular memorial of himself: yet there is through- 
out the argument an implication that the Saviour intended that the 
new festival should take the place of the ancient Sabbath. Mr. Hessey 
has an equal controversy with those who maintain the Sabbatarian 





* Sunday, its Origin, History, and Present Obligation, considered in Eight 
Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford in the Year MDCCCLX. on 
the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By 
James Aucustus Hessey, D.C. L., Head Master of Merchant Taylor’s School, 
Preacher to the Honorable Society of Gray’s Inn, Sometime Fellow of St. John’s 
College, and Select Preacher in the University. London: John Murray. 1860. 
8vo. pp. 520. 
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theory, and with those who maintain the purely Ecclesiastical theory. 
He is as unwilling to admit that the Sunday is a creation of the Church, 
as that it resfs upon the fourth statute of Moses. His common sense 
will not allow him to confound it with the day enjoined to Israel in the 
Decalogue, yet he is afraid to give up its Divine authority, afraid to 
disconnect its origin from inspired teaching. The reader has a secret 
feeling that Mr. Hessey does not believe his theory, and that he would 
gladly take more liberal ground if he dared to. The proofs of the 
book certainly show that the Ecclesiastical theory is the true one ; — 
that Sunday, as the Church adopted it, was only the consecration of an 
ancient custom, which in the beginning was not binding upon any 
believer. No candid student of the New Testament will find that the 
Apostles enjoined any sacred day. They came together, indeed, on the 
Lord’s day to break bread, but no rules are given which in any other 
respect separate the Lord’s day from common days. Jesus himself did 
not abrogate the Sabbath; nor is it probable that the Jewish converts 
to Christianity for the first thirty years ceased to observe the solemn 
seventh-day rest of their nation. All attempts that we have seen to 
make the Saviour a dictator of any sacred time or season, or a reformer 
in the matter of religious ceremonies, are signal failures. Jesus did 
not counsel the breaking of the Sabbath, or the disregard of the Sab- 
bath, but only advised and vindicated its spiritual use. He left the 
day, as an external institution, as he found it, to be modified by the 
future, according to exigencies and necessities. The Sabbath fairly 
ceased only when the Christian Church became a Gentile body, which 
neither knew nor wished for such an institution. 

Seven of the eight Lectures of Dr. Hessey’s volume are occupied with 
the discussion of the sanction and the history of Sunday. The eighth 
attempts to state its uses, and the best method of keeping it. The 
views of the writer on this last topic are intelligent and liberal, but, un- 
fortunately, are not stated with much force or clearness. Indeed, the 
whole volume is confused, both in its arrangement and its style. The 
notes at the end, though abundant, and sometimes valuable, do not 
much assist in the understanding of the text; and the last impression 
of the book is one of disappointment. The principal authority is that 
most arrogant, prejudiced, and untrustworthy of all German theolo- 
gians, Hengstenberg of Berlin. We must wait for a freer and more 
comprehensive book. There seems to be a fatality of doubtfulness and 
fear attending the chosen lecturers on the Bampton foundation. Lib- 
eral men become timid and irresolute when called to work with these 
restrictions, and have, like Mr. Hessey in this work, to parade on the 
title-page a list of their honorable functions to secure in advance a 
favorable verdict. Stanley and Jowett need no such imposing list 
of titles to éommend their unfettered scholarship and thought. 


Tue Christian Church and Society in 1861,* by M. Guizot, is a book 





* L’Eglise et la Société Chrtéiennes en 1861. Par M. Guizor. Paris: 
Michel Lévy Fréres. 1861. - pp. 272. 
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which, with a tendency and an object we cannot but pity and repel, is 
full of thoughts we cannot but heed and ponder. It is the natural 
result of a mind conservative by nature, made more conservative by 
the sharp experience of an eventful life. It is the utterance of that 
practical timidity which shrinks from searching beneath the slumbering 
volcano of European society for the solid ground of freedom and of 
right — universal and everlasting —on which the Christian Church 
and Society of the future is slowly building. The Christian Church to 
M. Guizot does not mean the Roman Catholic or the Protestant 
Church. It embraces all who honor the name of Christ and receive 
the faith which he announced to men. Among them—call them Catho- 
lics or Protestants, Lutherans, Calvinists, Episcopalians, Dissenters — 
he knows no difference. While men continue free to think, you cannot 
fuse these sects; our nature and our destiny alike render it impossible. 
Yet infolding them all there is a Christian unity. Now, while Cathol- 
icism is menaced in its temporal power, the whole Christian Church is 
exposed to profounder peril. That peril is of an intellectual sort. It 
is not the Christian religion as a social institution, it is the Christian 
faith itself which is attacked. Materialism, pantheism, rationalism, 
historical criticism, scepticism, all assail it. Yet everywhere among its 
assailants there is a spirit of disquietude, of anxiety. Whence comes 
it, but from the fact that they see that the blows which they level at 
dogmatic Christianity are making the whole edifice of religion reel to 
its base? ‘These attacks of whatever sort all spring from one source, 
and tend to one end:—the denial of the supernatural; the elimination 
of that element from the Christian religion, as from all religion, in its 
history and its dogmas; the theory that the moral, like the physical 
nature, is governed by general laws permanent and necessary. 

In the presence of such attacks all Christians have one interest and 
one duty. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the spirit of 
reform wrestled with abuses, the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
were not in question. Out of those struggles has been evolved the 
practical doctrine of religious liberty, —that is, of liberty of thought and 
of conscience in matters of religion. But it is said that complete re- 
ligious liberty is only possible when Church and State are wholly sepa- 
rate. If that were so, it would be a deplorable consequence of an ex- 
cellent principle; for thus religious and civil society would lose much 
moral authority, dignity, and security. The course of events and the 
progress of ideas have demonstrated the sad condition into which both 
Church and State will fall through a false alliance, but they have not 
demonstrated the necessity of separation, —rather are religion and soci- 
ety to advance together. The Protestant Church in France suffers from 
the same evil which afflicts the whole Christian Church, and it is also 
very far from enjoying all the rights to which it is entitled. Itis a 
commonplace of history, that since the sixteenth century Catholicism 
has been adverse to liberty. It might with safety recognize the princi- 
ple of religious liberty, perhaps it will, for that principle touches none 
of the essential bases of Catholicism, neither the unity nor the spiritual 
infallibility of the Church and its chief. But religious liberty does not 
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consist solely in the right, personal and isolated, of each man to profess 
his own faith, but also in the right of each church to frame its own 
laws and govern itself in its own way; and that is the right which is 
to-day assailed in the person of the Pope. They seek to despoil the 
spiritual chief of the Catholic Church of a character and a position 
which for ages that Church has regarded as the guaranty of its inde- 
pendence. We will not accuse Cavour of a cynical and scoffing hy- 
pocrisy when he took for his watchword, “Free Church in a free 
country,” but if he had done as the United States did, pronounced the 
absolute separation of Church and State, leaving the Catholic Church 
in possession of the institutions he found it in the enjoyment of, he would 
have had some right to use those words; but to proclaim the Church 
free, when he sought only to despoil and overturn it, is a mockery 
without parallel, which only the drunkenness of ambition and of success 
could have made a great mind capable of. Guizot’s conservatism ex- 
hibits itself at this point in a melancholy light. He will see nothing in 
the labors of Gioberti, and Rosmini, and Silvio Pellico, and Manzoni, 
but political objects; as if, where ecclesiastics are the heads of the 
State, political reform did not concern the Church also. 

Leaving the Church and entering the State, Guizot finds the differ- 
ence between the Pagan and Christian civilization to be, that to the 
former all strangers were enemies, to the latter all men are brethren, 
and each man an individual, and proceeds to discuss the independence 
of Italy, liberty in Italy, and Italian unity, — the first due to France, 
the second a mistake and a perversion, the third a chimera. The 
Papacy in Italy —that scandal of our civilization next after the senti- 
ment of England toward this country at this present writing — occurs 
to M. Guizot as by no means so bad as it has been depicted, while the 
revolutionary and pernicious doctrine of universal suffrage is sure to 
call forth the contempt of all enlightened minds. “ We have not re- 
pelled the outrages and the lies of absolute power in order to accept 
the lies and the outrages of universal suffrage.” Prince Metternich 
— that aged Austrian jailer — used to say that Italy was only a geo- 
graphical expression. Guizot will not go so far, but has a decided 
opinion that an Italian Confederatio: would prove a much better thing 
than a kingdom of Italy. As Guizot grows older, he does not in many 
things grow wiser. His whole view of Italy and the Catholic Church, 
monstrous as it seems to us in an enlightened Protestant, is explica- 
ble if we remember how the “ wise conservatism ” of the statesman will 
often crystallize into unwholesome dogmas when cabinet councils are 
changed for private reveries. Yet there is a hopeful chapter upon 
“The Future of Europe,” which deserves to be read, not less for the 
compactness and finish of the style, than for the contrast it affords be- 
tween the healthy convictions of the Christian philosopher and the 
gloomy forebodings of the disappointed statesman. ‘There is a chapter 
at the close, entitled “Our Mistakes and our Hopes,” written in 1855. 
And at last shall “ false ideas and anarchical and tyrannical passions be 
powerless, and Christian society shall be saved.” 
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It is a very interesting thing to us, that the same month brings us 
two books of devotion so different in their type, and each so excellent 
in its way, as those whose titles we give below ;* —the interval be- 
tween them spanning the full diameter of that circle of religious 
thoughts and affinities which our liberal churches represent. The dis- 
cussion which has gone on in a friendly way, these many years, on the 
merits of liturgical and congregational forms of worship, could hardly 
have a fairer illustration. And we could not wish a completer proof 
that there is no one absolute answer to the question raised; that each 
meets a type, or mood, or element, of the religious life not possible to 
be satisfied by the other. 

The Book of Worship issued by our New York friends in all its ex- 
ternals satisfies our idea of what such a book should be. It is soberly 
handsome in style, with fair, large type, clear in its directions, abundant 
in material, bringing easily before the eye the word, or thought, or 
form which hallowed usage makes us willing to retain. Its fondness 
for ecclesiastical language verges upon quaintness, and removes the 
utterance of the Church as far as we could possibly consent from that 
of the street, the workshop, and the home. It would not be fair to criti- 
cise it as a form of “Common Prayer” to be rigidly observed, or urged 
on us by any sort of church authority. A prejudice, in the main whole- 
some, will not suffer in our churches any wide departure from the sim- 
ple rites of Congregationalism ; and the fervent flow of unpremeditated 
utterance will rightly stand to our minds as the highest type of public 
devotion. But every minister knows in his own experience the value 
of something which he can use as a model and a manual, or as a treas- 
ury of holy thought clothed in fit phrase. A liturgy is apt to be a 
good deal more valuable for what it suggests than for what it dictates. 
And for a collection of such devotional material, on the whole more full, 
more rich, more various, and arranged with more freedom and better 
taste than any other we are acquainted with, we cordially welcome this. 
We like especially the great variety in tone, and the great general lyr- 
ical beauty, of the hymns — about two hundred — which the book con- 
tains. We like also that feature in it which gives so many admirable 
arrangements of church anthems and chants and responsive services, 
of which a well-trained choir will make excellent use. We are glad 
that the noble and grave style of the Collects and Litanies, borrowed 
largely from the Anglican service, is likely to be brought more famil- 
iarly home to our congregations. And, whatever a church or a minis- 
ter may decide on as the best form in a given case, we should be glad 
to see this beautiful manual in every congregation and household of 
those who cherish a liberal faith. We sincerely hope it may prove to 
be, not the unvarying type and model of our Sunday service, but the 
recognized and accepted manual for which we have long been waiting, 
the familiar companion of the closet, the sanctuary, and the home. 





* Christian Worship. Services for the Church, with Order of Vespers, and 
Hymns. New York: James Miller. 


Prayers. By THEopore Parker. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 
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As a help to avuid the formalism and dryness of stated devotions, — 
which often a liturgy rather aggravates than relieves,— we cannot 
think of anything more exactly fitted than the volume of Theodore 
Parker’s Prayers. It would be easy to find fault with its phraseology 
here and there, and to point out the elements lacking in it as an ex- 
pression of the entire circle of Christian devout thought. But it is 
more grateful to see in it the fit and timely complement of such a book 
as we have just described. Fresh, free, and unimpeded, the religious 
emotion clothes itself in just the words which express most heartily its 
reverence, gratitude, and joy. The poetry of the outward world is 
here, the procession of the seasons, with their manifold suggestion of 
glory and beauty, the simple home affections, glad memories of noble 
men, lessons of the past, hopes of the future, the events and thoughts 
that make up the life of the day, the common conditions and sorrows of 
humanity, the beauty and the fragrance of holiness in its homely and 
familiar forms. All these flow in a rich, full, even stream, bearing in 
every part the stamp of that powerful individuality, that strong affec- 
tion, that courageous and confident piety. If we seek a type of devo- 
tion which shall express the absolute freedom of the religious life, un- 
trammelled by forms, unfettered by creeds, unbound by any limitations 
of duty and thought not recognized in the actual experience of life, it 
is hard to imagine it more complete than we find it here. Not as 
model, but as suggestion, it is the most perfect representative of that 
element, or style, of public worship; and it is profoundly interesting, 
besides, as a genuine record of a ministry which filled so real and so 
marked a place in the religious history of the time. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Very rarely has a statesman and man of letters won a position so 
completely cosmopolitan as De Tocqueville. By birth he was of the 
old noblesse of France, — of a house so kindly and popular in its neigh- 
borhood that, in the fury of the first revolution, nothing of its posses- 
sions was destroyed except its one feudal monopoly, a flock of some 
three thousand pigeons, with the old tower that served as dove-cot. 
By choice attached to the restored monarchy, and lamenting the Or- 
leans accession in 1830, he found refuge in America, which he traversed 
with eager interest from coast to forest, and founded his first literary 
reputation on a careful study of our Democracy, with a perpetual, silent 
reference to that of France. By marriage, his affections, interests, and 
friendships became largely English; much of his most intimate corre- 
spondence is across the Channel; and in his despondency as to the fate 
of France, he turns perpetually, with equal frankness of admiration and 
of criticism, to the stability of English law and the stanchness of Eng- 
lish nationality. Of slender constitution and broken health, he spends 
whole seasons in the sunnier parts of Italy, watching with very little 
hope those germs of independence which flowered out so suddenly al- 
most the very moment after his death. And Germany, in its remains 
of feudal custom, its traditions, and its illustrations of local law, made 
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one of his largest fields of study for his latest great work, on “The 
Ancien Régime and the Revolution.” A minister of state of Louis 
Napoleon in his Presidency, and member of the Assembly which 
watched so warily the steps of the “ Prince President” towards the 
Empire, he was seized in the great arrest of the coup d’état of 1851, 
stood two hours in the rain of that December afiernoon among near 
three hundred of the first gentlemen of France, and was herded with 
them in the barrack-loft, where they passed the night with the practical 
philosophy and fun of so many school-boys. 

We have said enough to show the sort and variety of interest to be 
found in the two volumes of De Tocqueville’s Memoir and Correspond- 
ence.* The biography is a mere sketch, very brief, very warm in its 
admiring friendship; perhaps also a little meagre and disappointing. 
A brief personal narrative follows, of a fortnight in the forests of Mich- 
igan, in 1831, and of a sojourn in Sicily, — both of them interesting, but 
not particularly so. Two sketches follow, or rather studies, on France 
before the Revolution, and before the Consulate,— earlier studies for 
his later work. Probably no one has ever explored the condition of 
France in the eighteenth century, with the merits and defects of the 
old régime, so intimately as De Tocqueville. A paper in the West- 
minster Review of October, 1856, gives an admirable account of the 
mature work, of which he had contributed this earlier sketch to the 
same journal twenty years before. The careful comparison between 
England and France, in respect to landed property, the growth of 
wealth, and the distribution of class power, as well as the political ten- 
dencies of each, makes these essays eminently worthy of attention. 

The comparison is followed up in a great many arguments and refer- 
ences of the Correspondence, which makes considerably more than half 
of these volumes. That society in England “sacrifices the well-being 
of the poor,” De Tocqueville warmly insists. But he sees in the Eng- 
lish aristocracy a great rampart of personal liberty,— always in danger 
of being swept away by democracy with its social despotism. Its in- 
fluence on the middle classes he traces very keenly: with so brilliant a 
prize within their possible reach, they have no disposition to assail the 
aristocracy ; they would rather “ play double or quits.” (Vol. II. p. 17.) 
Again, “ The public opinion of England is the grand jury of mankind 
in the cause of freedom ; and if its verdict were to acquit the oppressor, 
the oppressed would have no other resource but in God.” “If ever 
she should forget that she is the champion of liberty, the hate and ter- 
ror of all the Continental despots will force it on her remembrance.” 
(pp. 187, 210.) At the same time, England is regarded with no good- 
will by the people of Europe; and while “much of this is without 
doubt to be attributed to the evil passions which make men always de- 
sire the fall of the prosperous and the strong, much belongs to a less 
dishonorable cause ; — to the conviction of all nations that England con- 
siders them only with reference to her own greatness; that she never 





* Memoir, Letters, and Remains of ALEx1IS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Translated 
from the French. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 2 vols. 
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notices what passes among foreigners, — what they think, feel, suffer, or 
do, — but with relation to the use which England can make of their ac- 
tions, their sufferings, their feelings, and their thoughts; and that, when 
she seems most to care for them, she really only cares for herself.” 
(p. 393.) “In the eyes of an Englishman, a cause is just if it be the 
interest of England that it should succeed. A man or a government 
that is useful to England has every kind of merit, and one that does 
England harm, every kind of fault.” A judgment it would be hardly 
fair to quote, except from so sincere and intelligent an admirer. 

Many of the particular remarks and observations in these volumes 
are well worth keeping by themselves. The judgment of the Swiss 
republic expresses the very thought which for the last year has guided 
the counsels of our best public men, — that it is a “league, and not a 
federation, — without exception the most impotent, weak, awkward, and 
incapable machine to lead a nation to anything but anarchy.” (Vol. II. 
p- 36.) An interesting comment on schemes of public finance is found 
in the statement, that the prosperity of the lower classes in France 
grew in great part out of the issue of assignats, which have become al- 
most a symonyme of national bankruptcy and commercial ruin. The 
testimony of this correspondence is clear and curious, as to the im- 
provement in condition, along with the decrease of numbers, among the 
body of the French population (Vol. II. p. 351), and the tendency of 
the imperial government to oppress the rich in favor of the poor. 
(p. 336.) A very valuable piece of historical testimony is found in 
De Tocqueville’s narrative, given in familiar letters, of the great crime 
of the 2d of December, known as the coup d'état. As one of the 
sufferers by this act, he was not only deeply alienated from the govern- 
ment of Louis Napoleon, but became anxious, desponding, and prophetic 
of evil for France. His account of his own connection with the siege 
of Rome in 1849, and the spirit of the instructions given to Oudinot, 
throws an important side-light on that remarkable act of state necessity. 
It was “not want, but ideas,” according to him, that brought about the 
revolution of 1848; and among the most curious of his expositions of 
the earlier revolution is that in which he traces the growth in the priv- 
ileged classes of those opinions which proved so swiftly fatal. 

De Tocqueville notices with regret the dropping out of public virtues 
in France, from the received code of Christian morals (Vol. II. p. 317), 
and contrasts the present time with that just within his own recollection, 
when patriotism and loyalty were taught along with the child’s first 
lessons of religion. Many of his remarks on this subject are earnest 
and instructive. He is struck mournfully by the decline in many of 
the higher virtues, along with the gain in many material comforts, since 
the elder monarchy; and by the contrast he finds in England and in 
America, where “ political freedom rather increases than diminishes re- 
ligious feeling.” He contrasts also the violence of public speech in 
England with moderation of action; and says that half of what is said 
there at a dinner or on the hustings, without mischief, would in France 
imply a revolution. France he sees steadily drifting towards democ- 
racy,—a consummation which he regards with more of dread than 
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hope; and he is anxious to impress on his countrymen, as one lesson 
of his American experience, the felt need of universal education, and 
“the habit of submitting willingly to law, which, in my opinion, is 
the only counterpoise to democracy.” (Vol. I. p. 297.) 


WE hope to see this interesting memoir of a real discoverer and 
a true man in print among our adopted literature, with its admirable 
maps and beautiful illustrations.* A man who, in his sixty-fifth year, 
will volunteer a voyage to Australia to test his theory of the deflection 
of the compass upon iron ships, deserves to be known and honored by 
our enterprising countrymen. But besides his many scientific discov- 
eries regarding snow, the Arctic regions, magnetism, the Atlantic waves, 
deep-sea soundings, and ocean currents, which won for Dr. Scoresby 
the diplomas of twenty-five distinguished societies, the brave mariner 
went through a religious change which consecrated his later manhood 
to the service of the Church as well as the service of humanity. His 
mind shared perfectly the intense activity of his body. Even after 
advancing years had enfeebled his frame, and disease threatened his 
life, he could not intermit the exhausting labor of his pen or his voice. 
As we find that the effort of preparing his last voyage for the press 
really precipitated his death, it is impossible to forget his likeness to 
Dr. Kane, whose fame was earned in the same seas where Scoresby first 
distinguished himself, and was secured by those remarkable volumes 
of narrative into which his ebbing life was in like manner poured. 

The spiritual experience and ministerial career of this really heroic 
man of science will, we doubt not, endear his name to many who had 
known no more of William Scoresby than as a successful Arctic navi- 
gator, an entertaining lecturer on science, a persevering investigator 
of nature, and a disinterested promoter of science in every form. 


We will answer for it that the Rev. T. Goodwin belongs to that 
side of the Church of England which calls the communion-table altar, 
and likes to put candles on it, and is learned in pix and pax, chasuble 
and dalmatic, lectern and rood, and all the ecclesiologies. If he is not, 
his copy of the manner thereof is something wonderful. He seems to 
be a man of sensitive make and pure taste, but prudishly fastidious in 
art-matters, verging toward the priggish and intolerant. His theolo- 
gizing, where it peeps out by the way, and especially in the note upon 
the representation of angels in art, is an amazing exposition of solemn 
trifling. It could come only out of the depths of the “ ages of faith ” 
and of darkness, now happily somewhat passed; or from the bosom 
of a Church which is at this moment copying the folly and sin of 
those times, in arraigning free and reverent inquiry before ecclesiastical 
courts of inquisition, and in fleecing Greek learning of its just wage 
for lectures upon /éschylus’s Tragedies, on suspicion of its heretical 
dealing with the Epistles of St. Paul. 





* Life of William Scoresby, D. D., F. R. S.L. & E. By his Nephew, R. E. 
Scoressy Jackson. London: Nelson and Sons. 1861. 
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Happily for this Life of Fra Angelico,* there is not much chance in 
it for theologizing ; else it would be as absurd a little book as was ever 
printed. It appears to give faithfully the sparse facts, which can be 
gathered here and there, about this holy artist-monk, and weaves in 
with the biography, or appends to it, notices and catalogues of his 
works, and of engravings from them, which cannot but be valuable for 
reference. It must be said, that, in point of style, the frequent quota- 
tions are so much better than the compiler’s own writing, that one 
almost regrets the absence of quotation-marks throughout. It must, 
however, be said too, that the enthusiasm shown for the subject is not 
more surely merited and well applied, than it is obviously genuine, un- 
affected, and founded on knowledge and comprehension of the high and 
peculiar excellence of this most pious and blessed painter, both in his 
works and in his spirit and life. Saving the drawback incident to 
reading whatever has any tang of cloister-like squeamishness and over- 
scrupulosity or monkish intolerance about it, we have taken pleasure in 
this book, and been instructed by it. We commend it to those lovers 
of religious art who would find out, in brief and at once, all that is 
scattered through many books regarding the man who stands easily the 
chief in his peculiar line of development of that art, and among the 
first of all who have honored and ennobled it in their works. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


An uneducated colonist has furnished a well-written, circumstantial 
account of everything worth knowing about the “ Britain of the South,” * 
and though Mr. Hursthouse’s “ unvarnished tale” may prove no temp- 
tation to Americans, we doubt not he will attract hundreds of British 
emigrants to a country nearly as large as Great Britain, but almost un- 
occupied and unexplored,—a country favored with the finest climate, 
and adorned with the most exuberant vegetation. No other region 
promises so much on the score of health. Tried upon an English regi- 
ment of regular troops, it is found that sixty are annually threatened 
with consumption in New Zealand, twice that number in Malta, and 
one hundred and forty-eight in Canada or England; while the propor- 
tion of actual mortality is still more favorable to New Zealand, two and 
seven tenths making the annual average of deaths by consumption in 
an English regimerit there, against six at Malta, six and seven tenths in 
Canada, and eight deaths during the same time among the same num- 
ber of soldiers in England. And with regard to general mortality, the 
contrast between New Zealand and Malta is quite as remarkable. 

The fine race of natives seem, however, to be dying out, are found to 
have small families, and to be remarkably unsuccessful in raising chil- 
dren, owing probably to the immoral habits of the women. ‘These 
aborigines have been great favorites with the missionaries, because of 





* The Life of Fra Angelico da Fiesole. By the Rev. T.Goopwiy. London: 
Rivingtons. 1861. 
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their readiness to be converted, and their zeal for religious ordinances ; 
but Mr. Hursthouse tells some damaging stories about the ferocity of 
these new converts, who think themselves better fighters than any for- 
eigners, and have hardly forgotten their relish for human flesh. 

By nature these two grand islands seem destined to be the stock- 
farm, granary, dairy, brewery, and orchard of the South Pacific; yet, 
deeply robed in perpetual green as they are, they possess very little of 
their own, not so much as a native rat or any indigenous mammalia, 
but offer abundant facilities for the growth of every vegetable or animal 
belonging to the temperate zone. With only eighty thousand settlers, 
the annual trade amounts already to fifteen millions of dollars. The prin- 
cipal export, wool, is found to double its amount every four years; Cap- 
tain Cook’s turnips and potatoes still flourish to do honor to his mem- 
ory; and wild pigs, introduced by some benevolent voyager, serve as a 
substitute for all kinds of game. It is rather a striking thought, that 
of these great islands — possessing so many advantages, such freedom 
from drought and desert, from snakes and wolves, from pestilence and 
malaria — waiting till our time for the coming of man to tenant their vast 
solitudes with any higher life than that of the vegetable world. But 
so itis. “ Fifty different species of columnar trees struggle through a 
wilderness of underwood to the height of two hundred feet,” our author 
says, “having their leafy heads loaded with tufts of rusky parasites.” 
Mines of coal have been found, almost without looking for them, and 
abundant traces of the most valuable minerals. 


GEORGE TURNER, in his minute, unadorned, and seemingly truthful 
narrative of nearly twenty years’ labor in the Samoan Islands,* deserves 
to be honored as a Christian hero. Sent out by the London Missionary 
Society, immediately after the massacre of Rev. John Williams and 
James Harris at Eromanga, he commences his mission at the island of 
Tauna, is assailed by a large heathen party because the white men 
were reputed to bring disease, refuses to defend himself by fire-arms, 
or allow himself to be so defended, is delivered from impending 
death by the providential arrival of a merchant-vessel, and, nothing 
disheartened, takes a bishop-like charge of the twelve islands occupied 
by the English Society, until the necessity of superintending the print- 
ing of a Samoan bible induces his temporary return to his native land. 
The result of the united effort thus far is, that, among the very island- 
ers which murdered Captain Cook, — among universal cannibals, po- 
lygamists, idolaters of the lowest stamp, and perpetual fighters, — there 
are now twenty thousand professed Christians, more than six hundred 
church-members, and as many more candidates for admission. The 
missionary force is composed of the European missionaries, with three 
printing-presses, and two hundred and thirty-one native teachers. 

The chief opposition to the Gospel seems to be revenge for the cruel- 
ties practised by the sandal-wood traders, who drag away the natives 








* Nineteen Years in Polynesia, By Rev. Georce Turner. London: J. 
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into slavery, outrage their women, plunder their chiefs, destroy their 
plantations, and are nicknamed in the native dialect “sailing profli- 
gates.” Mr. Turner gives accounts of recent outrages committed by 
these mercantile freebooters, which have been punished with remorse- 
less severity by the heathen natives. Three hundred and twenty-two 
seamen have been put to death by the outraged islanders, and most 
of them eaten with general exultation. And yet, taking Mr. Turner’s 
homely statements for the literal truth, no people on the face of the 
earth could be more easily Christianized, and so brought gradually 
within the circle of a mutually profitable commerce. Curious evidences 
are given of the early traditions of the Bible having been adopted by 
this simple race ; and hundreds of illustrations of Hebrew customs are 
furnished by their present practices, some of which are really remark- 
able. Mr. Turner has appended a Meteorological Register for seven 
years at Samoa, and a Comparative View of the Polynesian Dialects, 
showing that one serious difficulty in bringing these natives over to a 
unity of faith will be the diversity of tongues. Still, the effort so ener- 
getically and courageously made seems to be rewarded with abundant 
fruit of the right kind. 


Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, with his superior opportunities, has 
added little to our knowledge of “ Great Japan,” * besides a catalogue 
of plants by Sir Edward Hooker, and some experiences confirmatory 
of the better reports by such writers as Bishop Smith, whose “ Ten 
Weeks” were noticed in our November number. His view of the 
armed aristocracy which really rules this ancient land is somewhat ap- 
palling , and rather hard to believe. These nobles number two hundred 
and sixty, some of them having an income of a million sterling; twenty 
dukes he computes could muster 150,000 warriors ; twenty marquises, 
100,000 ; one hundred earls, 250,000; one hundred and twenty barons, 
120,000 ;—— an immense army, far outnumbering the Emperor’s ; — they 
are, besides, the only landed proprietors, and the principal merchants, 
though disdaining that name. Instead of being hostile to foreign com- 
merce as the Bishop asserts, the Consul, with his better means of know- 
ing, concludes that the interests of these mighty princes are becoming 
so involved in the newly opened trade, that “all the wiles, menaces, 
and force of the Tycoon will be powerless to check the innate desire 
of every human being to accumulate wealth, and by wealth power and 
place.” Still, Mr. Hodgson shows that the Japanese generally regret 
their concession of trade to the Americans in 1854, and that they 
have really gained nothing beyond some trifling presents; that they 
have bought a few bales of Manchester goods, a few toys, and some 
flannels; but that they have been wounded in their pride, their sensi- 
bility, their institutions, their habits, their hopes, and their desires. 
Only four months after the opening of their port to foreigners, a de- 
mand was forced upon the — treasury for ¢tzabous in exchange for 


* A Residence at Nagasaki and Hakodate in 1859-60. By C. PEMBERTON 
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the monstrous sum of twelve hundred billions of dollars, —an amount 
which all the great capitals of Europe could not have supplied, — 
under fictitious names, which made the insult more galling. 

The Consul, though delighted with the hospitality of the natives, was 
exceedingly annoyed by the ever-present spies. The servants fur- 
nished him by the Governor reported daily every incident in Mr. 
Hodgson’s family ; how many cigars he smoked ; how often he coughed ; 
and what he paid for eggs; besides levying black-mail on every vege- 
table he purchased. 

The universal licentiousness, the established disregard of the marriage 
tie, and the general degradation of woman, present as dark a picture as 
can be imagined. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


On the very eve of our January issue, the “ Record of an Obscure 
Man,” which we briefly noticed in it, was followed by the promised 
drama.* The best exposition of its plan and aim is contained in that 
brief and touching introductory volume. The Tragedy itself, from the 
single reading we have given it, seems to us a very rich and noble con- 
tribution to our literature. The story is very simple ; and is unfolded, 
not by the development of any intricate plot, but by the natural enough 
sequence of events in a single plantation holiday ; and from scenes of 
calmest moral beauty, it culminates in the deepest passion and the 
purest moral heroism. A single element of mystery remains, which 
waits the promised Second Part for its solution. Except for this, the 
course of incident is natural and clear; and what is painfullest in it is 
fairly matched in painfulness by a single incident (out of many such) 
that has just come to our own hearing as fact. Slavery hides many 
such a “tragedy of errors.” The easy and simple form of this dra- 
matic tale beguiles the author into rather a lingering and diffuse style 
of treatment. But, with very rare exceptions, the poetry reads admira- 
bly as poetry; and the story gains in naturalness and ease what it 
loses in condensed vigor. ‘The most hazardous point in such a repre- 
sentation — the negro character and dialect — is evaded by a frank and 
noble idealizing. There is nothing in the persons or situations — 
hardly anything in the style of thought exhibited — but what may be 
fairly enough justified. ‘The slave-mother’s lament, and the address 
and hymn in solemn remembrance of the dying master, are full of as 
touching and noble pathos as anything we know. That they are also 
exquisite poetry, after an English rather than an African type, is not a 
fault, but a quality of the drama. It is better to succeed so, than to 
fail in attempting the “ Uncle Tom” style of portraiture. The author 
has preferred to present what is genuinely,human and poetic in the 
subject of her tale, in the forms that appeal most simply and familiarly 
to us; and what is lost in lifelikeness is more than made up in the pro- 
founder lessons of moral sympathy taught through so finely imaginative 
a medium. 








* Tragedy of Errors. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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THE brilliant pictures of “The English and India,” the former work of 
M. de Valbezen, have a worthy afterpiece in the stories and sketches of 
the new yellow-covered volume which has lately appeared from the press 
of Michel Lévy. La Malle de l Inde* contains four tales, told in epistolary 
style, in letters from India to Paris, with four “ crayon” sketches, of Da- 
mascus, Easter in Jerusalem, a Camp of the Anésis, and the Caravan 
of Mecca Pilgrims. Vividness of description, quaintness of expression, 
the liveliest humor, and the most amiable sarcasm are the characteris- 
tics of the whole volume, which whoso takes up will not leave until it 
is finished. To each of the stories there is a plot, but only plot enough 
to keep curiosity alive, not enough to divert attention from the views of 
scenery and of social life in India, to exhibit which is the purpose of 
the book. The scene of the first story is laid in the Himalayas, in the 
north of the Peninsula; the scene of the second, in the Neilgherries, in 
the south; the scene of the third, in the central region, at the outbreak 
of the massacre; and of the fourth, in the island of Java. Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Italians, Greeks, Turks, Arabs, Hindoos, Ma- 
lays, Chinese, Africans, are all introduced, and each wears the mark of 
his peculiar nationality. The crayon sketches are inimitable; and there 
are some features in the picture of the Mecca Caravan which we do 
not remember to,have met in any previous description. M. de Valbe- 
zen is one of those accurate observers who lose sight of nothing, and 
one of those light-hearted optimists who take life easily, enjoy all its 
good things, and have their laugh on all occasions. It may perhaps 
occur to a reader, that the style of the letters which tell the sad “ epi- 
sode of a pleasure journey” is too playful for such tragic narrative ; 
but even here it is evident that the writer has tried his best to be se- 
rious, and to announce pillage and massacre with suitable gravity. In 
one point he is wholly sceptical, the worth of conversions from the re- 
ligion of Buddha to the religion of Christ. He pronounces the Chris- 
tian Hindoos to be worse than the Pagan, retaining all their old vices, 
while they lose their former virtues. The scoundrel and hypocrite of 
the book is “ Ezekiel; age unknown,—a Christianized Hindoo, — 
cultivates with the greatest success, under pretext of baptism, the seven 
capital sins, drunkenness included.” 


Tue readers of “ Cecil Dreeme” may have been prepared for the 
vigor and power shown in its successor; f but they must, we think, 
have felt fresh delight and surprise at the stirring out-door life, the 
swift, clear epical movement, the magnificent range of scenery, the eye 
as quick and keen to see external facts as moral traits, so characteristic 
of “ John Brent.” The book needs no criticism, and no recommendation 
of ours; only the recognition which is due to the genius of its greatly 
lamented author, and the record of its appearing in the literary calendar 
of the new year. 





* La Malle de l’Inde. Nouvelles, par E. bE VALBEzEN. Paris: Michel Lévy 
Fréres. 1861. 18mo jesus. pp. 333. 
t John Brent. By TuHropore WintuRop. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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THe very best manual of public speaking which we have seen — 
whether we consider the sagacity of thought, the point of the style, the 
moral sincerity and candor, or the brevity and directness of the coun- 
sel,—is Mr. Holyoake’s little volume, whose tithe we give below.* 
Popular debate is a very earnest and a very formidable business among 
the humbler classes of intelligent Englishmen, for whom he especially 
writes. as est et ab hoste doceri; and in seeking to give to preachers 
and teachers of the Divine Word the benefit of such skill as their an- 
tagonists have developed, the American editor has done well to adopt 
this manual. The notes, and the Essay on the British Pulpit, add little 
to its value. 


We have received a thin, handsome volume, on the great old prob- 
lem, to reconcile Science and Faith.f The author, who writes with 
considerable ability, and strong conviction, attempts no new metaphysi- 
cal solution. His argument is, that the two should respect each the 
other’s boundaries; and that a practical solution is found in so adjust- 
ing the course of college instruction as to do full justice to both, — the 
results of induction being our authority for the one, and the truths of 
revelation for the other. The formula is not precisely novel, but it is 
put with earnestness, and with the strong belief that America is the 
true field for reconciling the old-world controversies. The best part of 
the book is the clear and excellent analysis of the tendencies, or parties, 
that make the existing discords of human belief. The sketch of a pro- 
posed course of instruction for the young depends for its realizing, of 
course, on the degree to which the instructors are already imbued with 
the method. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? As a book of hints and 
suggestions, both teachers and thinkers will find it of service. To 
them we cordially commend it. 


WHEN one hears the trash that is sung in our country churches now- 
a-days, it is hard to feel grateful to the pioneers who gave so great an 
impulse to church music twenty years ago. They brought many really 
good tunes into use, and some good ones have become familiar since ; 
but there was better psalmody on the whole when honest old “ Handel 
and Haydn” held sway, than now. And the degeneracy in the music 
has spoiled our choirs. Time was when every country town had its 
choir, which enjoyed the solid anthems of the Academy, and the rich, 
sweet music of the Ancient Lyre, and which was not even staggered 
by a chorus from the Messiah or the Creation. Now, nothing but 
what is easy and sentimentally pretty will suit. Voices are not trained 
to the higher notes, ears are not trained to grand chords, and at a 
change of key, or an unusual interval of notes, the singers are bewil- 
dered and discouraged. And there are plenty of so-called musicians to 
pander to this feebleness s, and year after year the mar ket is flooded 


* Rudiments of Public Sondiiing and Debate ; or, Hints on the Application of 
Logic. By G. J. Hotyoake. New York: Carlton and Porter. 
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with strange names of books, and stranger names of tunes, until it 
would seem that ingenuity in nomenclature must be exhausted, and the 
washy stream stop flowing from its own weakness. One would really 
despair, were it not for a comforting fact now and then ;— as, for in- 
stance, that it has been thought worth while lately to republish so rich 
a treasure-house of music as Zeuner’s American Harp; that the An- 
cient Lyre, the best single collection within our knowledge, has a steady 
and constantly increasing sale; and that, occasionally, a new book is 
published, as excellent as that which the accomplished Treasurer of 
the Commonwealth has devoted his leisure hours to preparing.* It 
is largely made up of new music, and much of the old that is 
inserted has been forgotten in our generation. Among the old tunes 
are General Oliver’s own productions, some of the best of Zeuner’s, 
and a fine selection of those grand English tunes which ought to 
form a large part of the repertory of every choir. We should add 
also the German and English anthems, which may be old, but which are 
new tous. Arrangements from the great masters we are glad to see 
comparatively few of. We have no fancy for “ Batti, batti,” under the 
name of Smyrna, the Austrian National Hymn under that of West- 
borough, or the Prayer in Der Freyschiitz under that of Betah. Of 
the new tunes there are many excellent ones by the compiler himself, 
e. g- Melrose and Algernon. Some, however, seem rather labored and 
artificial, and none are to our thinking so good as the old favorites, 
Federal Street and Walnut Grove. Perhaps the best things in the 
book are tunes by some of our well-known musicians, of which we 
would especially mention Faith and Aspiration, by S. P. Tuckerman, 
Newstead and Chelsea, by J. F. Tuckerman, and Gloucester, by Ed- 
ward Hodges, — admirable specimens of very different styles. We are 
glad to observe that the stanzas of hymns given here are free from 
dogmatic and sectarian phrases, — which in some collections have been 
unpleasantly prominent. The book, by the way, is all music, with no 
“ Accidence” or “ Elements” for vocal drill. 


Tue plan of an annual survey, which should arrange, digest, and fuse 
into a symmetric form the best literary productions of the year, giving 
the substance of theology, philosophy, history, and literature, as they 
have been brought out in the year’s publications, commends itself to the 
reason of all thinking men. ‘The difficulty is only in its impartial and 
judicious execution. In so large a survey, much must be omitted. 
What shall be the standard of insertion or omission? If dogmatic 
prejudice rules, the most valuable works may be excluded. If literary 
friendships are allowed to have influence, works may be admitted which 
severe justice would reject. Clearly, no single editor is competent to 
the task: and in the number of editors which so various a task would 
seem to require, there is great risk of inequality in the parts, and of 


* Oliver’s Collection of Hymn and Psalm Tunes, Sentences, Anthems, and 
Chants ; a National Lyre, for Use in the Church, Family, or Singing-School. By 
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want of harmony. If all the editors are of the same school, the work 
will be one-sided and not trustworthy. If they are of different schools, 
it is likely to be vague, weak, and hesitating in its criticism, bearing 
throughout the tone of caution and compromise. It would seem almost 
impossible to make such an annual “ Tableau ” a frank, full, and impar- 
tial condensation of all the new and permanently valuable thought of 
the year. 

We cannot say that the company of Catholic priests and professors 
who have aided the Dr. Duilhé de Saint Projet in describing and review- 
ing the literary and theological productions of the year 1860,* have 
succeeded in giving a complete, an impartial, or a satisfactory survey. 
We could not expect this, where the design is so avowedly to criticise 
everything from the Romanist stand-point, and to point out its relation 
to Catholic doctrine and to Catholic ideas. These gentlemen not only 
confess their dogmatic purpose, but they defend it and they rejoice in it. 
The main object of their joint labor is to refute heresy and to oppose 
dangerous error. They write as watchmen of the faith, whose duty it 
is to give the alarm and to show the danger. Their selection of books 
to be noticed is made wholly with a view to exalt that which is Catholic, 
and to degrade that which has any other interest. Although less than 
half the volume is appropriated specially to “Theology,” the whole 
volume is sacred to Catholic orthodoxy, which rules the notice of sci- 
ence, of history, of novels, of journalism, and of the fine arts, as much 
as of religious criticism and controversy. No one of the painters in 
this large “Tableau” forgets that he is a pledged servant of the Holy 
Mother Church. 

Allowance made for this open and dominant dogmatic prejudice, the 
plan which these priests propose is well carried out. They have given 
us an interesting book, always good and clear, and often eloquent, in 
style, ingenious in reasoning, well proportioned in its parts, and just 
in many of its criticisms. After an Introduction of fourteen pages, 
in which the design and plan of the work are explained, it proceeds to 
treat in order, under the head of “ Religion,” — 1. The Catholic Move- 
ments of 1860, principally those which relate to the Papal sovereignty, 
noticing here all the most important books and pamphlets, and the great 
Cyclopedia of Catholic Theology, translated by Goschler from the 
German of Drs. Wetzer and Welte; 2. Apologetic labors, with notice 
of the works of Deschamps and Freppel; 3. Polemics, with notice of 
the works of the Prince Albert de Broglie, of the various answers to 
M. Renan, and of the famous “ Conferences de Notre Dame”; 
4. The Worship of Mary, with especial praise of the work, “The Virgin 
Mary alive in the Church,” by Auguste Nicolas (a very different writer 
from Michel Nicolas, who is to these Catholics only a blasphemer) ; 
5. “ Piety,” or Practical Religion, with obituary notices of eminent de- 
ceased preachers, and of recent ascetic works; 6. The Greco-Russian 
theology, as interpreted by Gagarin and Galitzin, with the hope con- 


* Revue de l’Année Religieuse, Philosophique et Littéraire, Tableau Annuel 
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fidently expressed that Russia is about to become Catholic; 7. Prot- 
estantism, in which the present destructive tendencies of that schism 
are pointed out, and the evangelical and rationalistic parties are made 
to share equally the disgrace of their position, M. de Pressensé faring 
no better than Scherer and Réville. This survey covers 190 pages, 
and our statement of it will give an idea of the method pursued 
throughout. 

After this are treated in order Philosophy, traditionalist, rationalist, 
theist, idealist, materialist, and mystico-sceptical ; History, of the Monks, 
of Mary Magdalen, of France, of Joan of Are, of the Consulate and 
Empire and the Restoration, and the “ Archeology” of the year; 
“ Literature” and the Drama, with notices of eight schools of “ ro- 
mance”; “ Law,” in its various departments; “ Science,’ especially 
medical and chemical science ; the Fine Arts; and finally the “ Periodi- 
cals,” Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers, secular and religious, gen- 
eral and special. 

If the Liberal thinkers of France, from their stand-point, would give 
us an annual volume of this kind, it would be exceedingly valuable. It 
would be, on a larger scale, what the quarterly summaries of the West- 
minster Review are in England. 


In a time of revolution, events so fast outrun men’s criticism on 
them, that this comes more for curiosity than guidance. At this mo- 
ment, our government seems to have triumphantly proved its thes?s, 
that secession was the work of a faction, and that the majority in the 
seceding States have remained loyal to the old federation. But what 
one month proved, the previous ten had steadily belied. And it is no 
wonder that the social revolution, the open war on slavery, which the 
more conservative reserved for the last military emergency, should 
have seemed to the more zealous the necessary and only policy to in- 
augurate the campaign. We have before called attention to the singu- 
lar eloquence and force with which this is urged by the author of “ The 
Rejected Stone.” It is presented again, with power far inferior, yet 
carefully and earnestly, in another little volume issued by the same 
publishers.* The argument is already a little distanced by the trium- 
phant march of events. Yet it is an argument that will keep, and may 
have its future uses. At any rate, the retrospect is always valuable. 
It is put clearly and strongly by this new writer. “ Barons of the 
South” is the felicitous phrase in which John Adams, nearly eighty 
years ago, indicated the hostility his keen sense discerned. between the 
governing class at the South and the sincere republicanism of the 
North. As Thierry throws a glare of light on the early history of 
England by teaching us to look at the Norman conquerors as an en- 
camped army, with its general for king, and its officers for lords, — for 
centuries hostile and strangers in a land not theirs,—so we see our polit- 
ical history shown dramatically as the working out of a plot against lib- 
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erty, followed from the beginning by these new “ Barons” on demo- 
cratic soil; and there is about as much truth in one view as in the 
other. The story is very instructive; and the frequent telling of it 
will save us, we trust, from any repetition of the great calamity and 
dishonor that had all but issued in the overthrow of the Republic. 

The later steps of this conspiracy we have seen nowhere so well and 
clearly traced as in the Address of Mr. Channing,* delivered and pub- 
lished in England, and for sale by the same publishers. A timely and 
patriotic service when first rendered, it remains of permanent value as 
a brief, eloquent, and sufficient summary of the facts which justify our 
nation in accepting the terrible arbitrament of war, — war, let us hope, 
now advancing rapidly toward its victorious close. 

A new edition of “ The Uprising of a Great People” includes the 
seasonable and friendly discussion of that point of @ontroversy with 
England two months ago so threatening, but so happily settled since 
on a basis that seems to promise a better understanding of the rights of 
neutrals, and new guaranties of peace. 

It gives us pleasure to mention, in this connection, the recent Elec- 
tion Sermon of Mr. Alger, careful in thought, vigorous in statement, 
and elevated in tone,—an excellent exposition of the order of religious 
thought suited to the time, and the more meritorious as it avoids the 
temptation of entering into the details of those questions of public pol- 
icy which just now may well perplex our wisest men. 


Ir is a little trying at this day to find an old accusation of bad faith 
against our government brought up afresh, and that not only in such 
prints as Blackwood and the London Times, but in a paper which 
looks strangely out of place in our liberal contemporary, the West- 
minster Review. The charge is, that, in the settlement of the north- 
eastern boundary, in 1842, Mr. Webster suppressed a map assumed to 
be that on which Franklin had traced the treaty boundary, and so de- 
ceived Lord Ashburton into assenting to unjust terms. We had sup- 
posed the controversy was long ago laid to rest by the following facts, 
which it seems require re-statement now :— 1. That the commissioners 
had previously agreed to waive all discussion of the terms of the old 
treaty, and to decide on a new line, and therefore, even supposing the 
map genuine, Mr. Webster was noway bound to bring it forward; 
2. That there is no proof that the map in question was Franklin’s, and 
in fact the line on it is too rudely traced, and on too small a scale, to be 
of any service as authority; 3. That a map on a much larger scale, of 
more recent date, and of far higher claims to authenticity, having the 
boundary laid down according to the American claim, and certified 
(apparently) in the handwriting of George III. himself, lay, in fact, at 
that time, in the British archives, and was suppressed, by some person 
in the interest of the British government, until the settlement of 1842 
had been agreed to. Curiously enough, the two maps were used after- 
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ward, each by the party whose own claims it told against, to induce con- 
sent to the treaty. On the whole, the charge of bad faith had better 
be abandoned, — certainly, by our kind cousins across the water. 


In answer to a letter of inquiry, Dr. S. G. Howe has written a 
pamphlet of great interest, touching the work of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. He takes occasion to present the statistics of disease and death 
in our armies, in a very striking light; he insists on the harm of sending 
extra supplies of any sort to the soldiers in the field; he urges that 
even for military hospitals charitable gifts are no longer needed, 
and had better be discontinued, while money is required for the opera- 
tions of the Commission ; and he argues, with great warmth and force, 
that the watchword of Emancipation is needed, both to make the war a 
short one, and to animate it with a noble and inspiring motive. The 
writer’s character and position will secure a wide hearing to his words. 
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ERRATA. 
Art. I. 


27, for “which” read “what.” 
a, * “galeg* " ** rule.” 
i, * ier : “« defeat.” 


ll, “* gtate » “ stage.” 





